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WHEAT HISTORY PRESERVATION 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1960 


Housk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComM™MODITY SUBCOMMITTEE ON WHEAT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in 
room 1308, New House Office Building, Hon. Carl Albert (chairman 
of the subcommittee ) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Albert, Breeding, Levering, Belcher, 
Short, and Latta. 

Also present: Representative McGinley. 

Also present : John J. Heimburger, counsel; Hyde Murray, assistant 
clerk. 

Mr. ALBERT. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

This bill, H.R. 9092, by our colleague, Mr. McGinley, was introduced 
last year, and recently some letters to the chairman of the committee 
have caused him to refer it to me with the suggestion that we might 
want to look into it. 

(H.R. 8092 and accompanying report follow :) 


[H.R. 9092, S6th Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend subsection (b) of section 334 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
i958, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subsection (b) of section 334 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is further amended by striking 
the period at the end of the last sentence thereof, inserting a semicolon, and 
adding the following: “And provided further, That, for counties in the commer- 
cial wheat producing areas in 1958, in establishing county allotments for 1961 
and subsequent years in which 1958 is one year of the ten-year base period the 
acreage seeded to the production of wheat in the county in 1958 shall be deemed 
to be the sum of the wheat base acreages of all farms in the county established 
under the regulations of the Secretary for determining 1958 farm wheat acreage 
allotments.” 


APRIL 11, 1960. 
Hon. HAroip D. CooLey, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request of November 30, 
1959, for a report on H.R. 9092, a bill to amend subsection (b) of section 334 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 

This Department recommends the enactment of H.R. 9092, but would prefer 
that it be broadened by amendment to provide that States in the 1958 commercial 
wheat-producing area be credited with wheat acreage history for 1958 equal to 
the sum of 1958 base acreages of wheat established for all farms in the State. 

This bill would amend section 334(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide that counties in the 1958 commercial wheat-pro- 
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ducing area be credited with wheat acreage history for 1958 equal to the sum of 
wheat base acreages for all farms in the county established under regulations 
of the Secretary for determining 1958 farm wheat acreage allotments. 

Under existing legislation the wheat acreage history for 1958 for any State 
or county in the 1958 commercial wheat-producing area is defined as the acreage 
seeded for the production of wheat in the State or county in 1958 which was not 
in excess of acreage allotments on individual farms, plus the acreage diverted 
from the production of wheat under the 1958 production adjustment program; 
whereas the 1958 wheat acreage history for any farm is defined as the base acre- 
age of wheat established for the farm under regulations issued by the Secretary 
for determining 1958 farm wheat acreage allotments. With the change in this 
bill as indicated above, States and counties in the 1958 commercial wheat- 
producing area would be credited with the same wheat acreage history for 1958 as 
now credited to all farms for such year. 

After a year’s operating experience under the current provisions of law, we are 
convinced that wheat producers generally would be better satisfied with the 
acreage allotment program for wheat if States and counties were credited with 
the same wheat acreage history for 1958 as now credited to farms for such year. 

Enactment of this bill would not involve additional expense to the Federal 
Government. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TRUE D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 

Mr. Apert. Now, the Department has approved this bill subject to 
certain changes. By way of background, I think we all recall that af- 
ter the 1958 act—I do not remember the number of it: Judge Satter- 
field can tell us—we were requested to enact correcting legislation 
because of the lateness of the enactment of that act. 

You will recall that some of the growers had already planted and 

already ' ad overplanted when that act was passed, and they claimed 
that they did not get sufficient notice. So by corrective legislation we 
provided that they would not be penalized, their basic acreage would 
not be reduced as a result of their planting that year 


Is that not substantially correct 4 


STATEMENT OF J. A. SATTERFIELD, AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST, 
GRAIN DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, US. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. SatrerFIeLD. That is correct. 

Mr. Apert. But that did not take into account overplanting by 
counties and by States. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. This was the law which provided that if growers 
planted within their allotment they would get credit for their full base 
acreage. If they overplanted their allotment, they would receive 
credit. only for their allotted acreage. 

Mr. Avserr. And unfortunately they had previously been getting 
credit for whatever they had planted, even though it was in excess of 
their base acreage. 

Now, Congressman McGinley, who is the author of this bill, is 
here. The Department report is here. Congressman McGinley’s bill 
would provide that we would add up these farm acreages and see what 
it amounted to in the county and not penalize the county for the excess 
for 1958. 

Now, the Department has recommended that we add up for the 
entire States, and that is why I called Judge Satterfield down here to 
tell what the effect would be on the various States. 


V 
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And I would like to ask him a few questions, if it is agreeable, before 
he makes his statement. 

Just how does this affect the wheat allotments of the various States 
involved ? 

The McGinley bill will only affect the county acreage; is that right ? 

Mr. Sarrerrievp. That is correct. 

Mr. Avserr. If we take the McGinley bill, can you give anybody 
that wants it an analysis of how it will affect counties within the 
States / 

Mr. Sarrerrrevp. Not offhand, Congressman Albert. 

Mr. Betcner. Could I ask one question there / 

[It will have the effect of increasing the acreage allotment for ¢ 
county, will it not, under the present bill—— 

Mr. Arserr. It will have the effect of increasing the acreage allot- 
ment for counties where there was considerable excess planting. 

Mr. Beicuer. That is what I mean, in that particular instance, if 
you do not also carry that to the State, where you do not get the 
acres. 

Mr. McGrntey. You have to rejuggle within the State, as I under- 
stand it, among counties, 

Mr. Sarrerriecp. That is right. 

Mr. Arnerr. What is the effect on Oklahoma? ‘Two of us are inter- 
ested in Oklahoma. 

Mr. Sarrerrrevp. Under the Department’s proposed amendment to 
the bill, Oklahoma would lose 4,100 acres. 

Mr. Areerr. What is the effect on North Dakota ? 

Mr. Sarrerrievp. North Dakota would lose 36,000 acres. 

Mr. Betcurr. How come? 

Mr. Arperr. Because North Dakota is a complying State. 

Mr. Suorr. The provisions that we are talking about here came 
about inadvertently. The planting had taken place before the 1958 
act was enacted. That would be winter wheat, which we do not raise 
in North Dakota. I just cannot follow how this thing applies to 
North Dakota. 

Mr. Sarrerriecp. This bill would affect the State allotment for 
North Dakota only if it were amended as proposed by the Depart- 
ment. Currently, each State is credited with 1958 wheat history equal 
to the sum of (1) the 1958 base acreage of wheat for all complying 
farms in the State and (2) the 1958 wheat aver age allotment for all 
noncomplying farms in the State. Under the Department’s proposed 
amendment to this bill each State would be credited with 1958 wheat 
history equal to the 1958 base acreage of wheat established for all 
farms in the State. Thus, North Dakota would, under the amend- 
ment, lose substantial wheat acreage history credited to the State for 
1958. 

Mr. Atperr. Let me say this much further: it exempted the entire 
crop, including spring wheat 

Mr. Sarrerrrecp. Farmers didn’t overplant in North and South 
Dakota to the extent that they overplanted in other States. 

Mr. Arpert. There were some areas, even though they were spring- 
wheat growers in which there was overplanting. 

Mr. Suortr. Now, you say we would lose how much ? 
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Mr. Satrrerrievp. If this bill is amended to apply to States, North 
Dakota would lose 36,000 acres. But if enacted as introduced there 
would be no loss. 

Mr. Snort. But some of the counties could / 

Mr. SaATrerFIELD. Some of the counties could. There would be 
some shifting within the State. I have not made an analysis of its 
effect on the county allotments in North Dakota. It would be quite 
a job to work it out for each State. 

Mr. Avsert. The truth of the matter is, from a county standpoint, 
it would have the effect of shifting acreage from the traditional areas, 
the chances are, especially where there were a lot of 15-acre patches, 
because that is where—— 

Mr. Suorr. That is not the problem. in our State. 

I am not trying to quarrel with this thing at all, Mr. Albert—do not 
misunderstand me—but I could not quite understand why North Da- 
kota could conceivably lose that much acreage when most of the prob- 
lems involved here resulted from the overseeding that took place be- 

cause people did not know that this 1958 act was going to be passed, 
and most of that took place because of the seasonal aspect of planting 
the winter wheat earlier than. the spring wheat. 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. Your State allotment is a proportional proposi- 
tion; if you increase the historical wheat bas se of some other State and 
leave North Dakota the same, the other State is going to get a larger 
share of the national allotment. 

Mr. Be 5 curr. Under this present law the other State was deflated, 
because ‘hey did not get the credit they will get if we give them this 
bill. .A.d, when you give them this bill, that is going to increase 
their acreage. And as it increases their acreage, South Dakota will 
have to go down, according to the balance of 55 million acres. 

Mr. Autsert. What about Kansas? 

Let’s get all the States. 

Mr. Breeprnea. Is there not an amendment that you have proposed 
that will do this? 

Mr. Sarrerrreip. I didn’t propose it. 

Mr. Breepinec. Give us this Kansas figure. 

Mr. SarrerFIeELp. Kansas would lose 9,700 acres. 

Mr. Arzerr. What about Nebraska ? 

Mr. Satrerrietp. Nebraska would gain 16,100 acres. 

Mr. Atsert. Do you have Missouri in there 4 

Mr. SarrerFre_p. Missouri would gain 2,800 acres. 

Mr. Avspert. And Ohio‘ 

Mr. Sarrerrretp. Ohio would gain 17.400 acres. 

Mr. Arpert. That is where they have been planting 15 acres. 

What about Texas / 

Mr. SATTEeRFILED. Texas would loose an additional 20,700 acres. 
These figures I am giving you are based upon the 1961 allotment. 
They lost 45,100 ac res, but under this bill, if amended as the Depart- 
ment recommends, they would lose a total of 65,800 acres. 

Mr. Aueert. Texas lost 45,000? 

Mr. Sarrerrietp. Yes. But they would lose 20,700 more. 

Mr. McGintey. They lost some by the ordinary action of the 
formula ? 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Yes. 
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Mr. Avsert. What about Montana / 

Mr. SatrerFreLp. Montana would gain 5,800 acres. 

Mr. ALsert. What about Wyoming ? 

Mr. Betcuer. Where are all these acres going to ? 

Mr. Auzert. East of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Bevcuer. There is 71,000 minus—— 

Mr. Avpert. This is plus here. 

Mr. Brerepinc. Missouri and Nebraska and Ohio are the only three 
that gain ¢ 

Mr. AvBerT. What about Colorado ? 

Mr. SaTrerFiELD. Colorado would gain 11,800 acres. 

Mr. ALsert. Wyoming how much ? 

Mr. SATreRFIELD. Wyoming would gain 4,100 acres. 

Mr. Auserr. Gain. Colorado? 

Mr. SatrerFieLp. Colorado would gain 11,800 acres. 

Mr. Avert. Idaho? 

Mr. SATrerFIELD. Idaho would gain 3,100 acres. 

Mr. Atzerr. And Washington ? 

Mr. SatrerrieLp. Washington would lose 6,400 acres. 

Mr. Aueerr. Has it got New Mexico in there? 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. New Mexico would lose 2,800 acres. 

Mr. Avserr. That is what the Department wants to do. And, ob- 
viously, there is not any question about this, that shifts weight from 
the complying areas to the noncomplying areas. 

Mr. SatrerFieLp. I have a total figure here on the States west of 
the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Avsert. Total west of the Mississippi ? “ 

Mr. Breepine. How much was that Wyoming figure again ? 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Wyoming would gain 4,100 acres. 

States west of the Mississippi would lose a total of 55,000 acres. 
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(The following data has been submitted by the Department of 
Agriculture :) 
STATE WHEAT ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


The following table shows by States the 1961 acreage allotments with 1960 
comparisons : 


Change in 


Change in theoretical 

1961 State 1961 allot- 

State 1961 allot- illotment 1960 allot- ment based 
ment (acres) from 1960 ment (acres) | on proposed 

State allot- amendment 
ment to H.R. 9092 


from 1960 
allotment 









40, 332 4 
35, 665 ) 
HZ, YAS 
i 427, 726 l 
2 662. OS 13, 
32, 762 l 
111, 395 < 
1, 177, 974 +13 
1, 442, 835 +N 
1, 126, 379 10 
128, 851 14 
Kal 10, 661, O5¢ 24 
tuck. 213 O54 2 
Maryland ‘ 175, 371 3 
Michig $ —6 
Minnes« 1 -] 
Mississip +5, 071 
M issouri 4-16. 187 
Montana 41, OS 4, 009, 398 
Nebraska 15, 721 3, 181, 945 
New Jersey 1, 002 52, 456 
New Mex 2, 850 478, 681 
New York +-1, 234 320, 595 
North Car 1a 2, 971 295, 879 
North Dakota 38, 612 7, 337, 153 
Ohi 18, 285 1, 535, 670 
Oklehon +4, 556 4, 865, 230 
Oregon Y, 404 833, 433 
Pennsylvania 81S 731 68, 549 
South Carolina 140, 712 +2 Sd¢ 138, 156 
South Dakota 2, 732, 937 79 2. 727, 258 
Penne ssee 4). 801 «, 200 103. O84 
Texas 4 047, 136 $5,115 4, 092, 251 
Utah. 307, 254 —2, 056 309, 310 
Virginia 252, 156 $018 256, 173 
W ashington 2, 013, 247 +15, 708 1, 997, 539 
West Virginia 36, 064 1, 677 37, 741 
Wisconsin... 43, 619 3, 435 17, 054 3, 500 
Wyoming 286, 198 +1, 244 284, 054 +5, 400 
Total commercial area 54, 005, 691 54, 905, 011 
Total noncommercial area ), 309 34. ORO 
National reserv« ‘i 55, 000 60, 000 
Total. z a ew 55, 000, 000 55. 900. 000 


Gain or loss in 1961 State wheat acreage allotments for States west of the 
Mississippi Riwer based upon proposed amendment to H.R. 9092 








State Gain | Loss i] State Gain | Loss 

NN 56s oo nk ea tiebeiaeds | 200 New Mexico 2, 800 
Arkansas ead 100 |-.---- North Dakota 36, 000 
California. ‘ ‘ | 2, 000 Oklahoma 4, 200) 
Colorado ee OR Oregon 2, 900 
Idaho 3, 100 South Dakota 11, 800 
lowa_- ea 700 Texas 20, 700 
Kansas ; 9, 700 Utah 50 
Minnesota 1, 400 Washington 6, 400 
Missouri 2, 800 W yoming 4, 100 

Montana 5, 800 

Nebraska 16, 100 Total 43, 800 | 98, 850 
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Mr. Axsert. So that would be total gain for the States east of the 
Mississippi River. And that includes in it all the 15-acre States like 
Missouri and eastern Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

Mr. Breeprnc. You say west of the Mississippi there would be a 
loss of 50,000 acres ¢ 

Mr. Aupert. 55,000 acres. 

Colorado and Nebraska are the only States that would be materially 
helped in the whole area. ; 

Mr. Levertnc. How about Missouri? 

Mr. Betcuer. Missouri would be helped 2,800. 

Mr. McGintey. If I tried to work a reasonable reapportionment 
[ would try to get more for our area. But the way it was originally 
conceived—Mr. Satterfield helped to work it out—it was just recal- 
culative within the State and rejuggling it within the State, because 
we have counties in the eastern part of the State that are more able 
to diversify than our western panhandle area, and they have gained 
under this Missouri drop, and we lost for the year 1958 in the western 
area. 

But when you apply even my bill without the amendment, it makes 
some drastic changes among the counties, between the counties them- 
selves. And I have the county-by-county results for the effect of my 
bill on Nebraska and Kansas. And I went over the Kansas figures 
yesterday with Tom Breeding. And although the bill attempts to 
right something that inadvertently happened, and going back to fatten 
up the year 1958 in the 10-year period, it is going to have some up- 
setting effects within the State. 

Mr. Avsertr. Without a real analysis of this bill, frankly, 1 do not 
think we should bring it out, on a county-to-county basis, because if 
we would hurt one county in western Oklahoma, for instance, why we 
would live to regret it, all of us would. 

Mr. Bevcner. Here is one thing, Mr. Albert, that you run into when 
you start correcting back. In other words, they have made the ad- 
justment, they are living with it, it is 2 or 3 years back. And when 
you turn around and shift it all back again, you get into a lot more 
trouble than you do if you just let the thing go. 

Mr. Arzerrt. We gave them a law that protected them by farms, 
the farmers have been protected individually on the thing. It is just 
the county committees that are finding it a little more difficult—they 
would like to have a few more acres to pass around. 

Mr. Bevcuer. I donot blame them. In a lot of instances they have 
problems. But at least they have the problems settled for the time 
being. But if we change it they have to settle it all over. 

Mr. Breepine. The fellow that complies has had to pay part of 
the penalty for his neighbor being out of compliance. 

Mr. Beitcuerr. That is right. 

Mr. McGiniry. And that is a very vital reason why support for 
the farm program is dwindling in these two areas, because thev have 
been given no incentive to want to comply with the program. — 

Mr, Atserr. Of course, the law which precipitated this was 
partly—for that purpose the bill was intended to help foree com- 
pliance—to reward those by giving the full base acreage to those who 
planted only their allotments, and to penalize those who planted in 
excess Of their allotments by not giving them any more than their 
allotment as their base for that vear, 
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Mr. Sarrerrievp. It is working that way now, beginning with his- 
tory credit for 1959. 

Mr. McGin-ey. It is building up that way now. 

Mr. Avperr. It has helped the bill itself—it was passed late in the 
year, and it should have started the following year instead of that 
year. But certainly over the 10-year period you are going to have a 
lot more given to the complier than you are to the noncomplier, there 
is not any question about that. It would only take 2 or 3 years to 
adjust it out actually. 

Mr. Larra. I think, Mr. Chairman, since Mr. Levering and IT are 
in complete accord with this bill and the Department’s amendment, I 
would like to recommend that we adopt the Department amendment 
and recommend the bill for passage. 

Mr. Bevcuer. If we are going to start making amendments to this 
bill, I move to make an amendment to eliminate the 15 acres. And 
with those two amendments I would be glad to recommend that the 
bill be passed. 

Mr. McGintey. I would be glad to lend you my bill for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Is that all right ? 

It looks like we might have a majority. 

Mr. Auserr. Is there any recommendation that we suspend this or 
that we report it ? 

I would like to report to the chairman that we have acted on this. 

Mr. Betcuer. I move that it be tabled. 

Mr... perr. Those in favor say “Aye.” 

Those opposed, “No.” 

The ayes have it. 

(The following letter has been submitted and is inserted in the 
record. ) 

Avaust 13, 1960. 
Hon. HArorp D. CooLey, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Many wheatgrowers in my State have asked me to do 
all I can to support the enactment of H.R. 9092 at this session of the Congress. 
This bill was introduced by Mr. McGinley on September 4, 1959, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported favorably on it (recommending a minor amendment) 
on April 11, 1960. 

A letter to me from Assistant Secretary McLain, dated May 18, 1960, contains 
the following additional comment on this bill: 

“Problems similar to this have arisen in other States. As a result, a bill, H.R 
9092, was introduced by Congressman McGinley, of Nebraska, which would pro- 
tect the county wheat history for 1958 in spite of the overplanting of allotments 
by farmers in the county. 

“Since this same situation is faced by farmers in so many different areas, as 
a result of this present provision of law, the Department has recommended that 
this bill be enacted into law. The Department further recommended that the 
bill be expanded to include adjustment in the State allotment as well as the 
county allotment. If this bill were enacted into law, it would do much to alleviate 
the problems faced by farmers in Madison County although it would not result 
in any relief because of the overplanting on farnis in years prior to 1958.” 

Although I am aware that time is short, I would be very grateful if you would 
examine into the status of this bill, and if there is no objection to it, Go all that 
you can to encourage favorable action on it in the committee and in the House, 
in time for final congressional approval at this session. 

Sincerely, 
FRA” K CHURCH. 


(Where upon, at 9:50 a.m., the subeommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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SOIL BANK ACT AMENDMENT 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 26, 1960 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AND CREDIT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, room 1310, New 
House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Poace. The committee will please come to order. 

We are meeting this morning for consideration of a number of 
watershed projects and I believe someone has promised to testify on 
an item affecting conservation. 

Is anybody here to represent Mr. Anderson / 

Mr. Anperson. I am Bear sir, 

Mr. Poace. Excuse me, I did not see you. 

Mr. Anperson. You probably did not recognize the haircut. 


Mr. Poacre. We will let you explain the bill. Proceed. 
(T1.R. 10806 follows:) 


[H.R. 10806, S6th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Soil Bank Act to permit lessees of land within Indian reservations 
to produce price-supported crops in certain cases 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembied, That the first sentence of section 125 
of the Soil Bank Act (7 U.S.C., sec. 1813) is amended by inserting immediately 
before the period at the end thereof the following: “: Provided, however, That 
leases of Government-owned lands in Indian reservations shall not prohibit 
production of price-supported crops not in excess of quotas or allotments estab- 
lished for such lands under the Agricultural Act of 1949 or any other law” 


STATEMENT OF HON. LeROY H. ANDERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will have some copies of my statement which are probably on the 
way over from my oflice now. However, I will speak informally and 
hope that the committee will interrupt at any time if I do not make 
the purpose of the bill quite clear. 

There are substantial amounts of lands of Indian reservations 
owned by the Federal Government and typical of these and perhaps 
the largest of these is Fort Peck Indian Reservation in my district 
in Montana. Portions of the Indian reservations were withdrawn for 
homesteading but much of this land, if not most of it, has reverted to 
the Federal Government and has been operated by the Fort Peck 


Pribe. It had been leased to individual Indians and in some cases 
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to white farmers. However, this is a comparatively small number 
of cases. 

This Federal land is operated with the reservation land as farm 
units. 

The Indian Bureau has given notice that after 1960 they will not 
permit the growing of any crops which are Federally supported on 
any of this land. This means a very serious disruption of the farm- 
ing pattern on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, on the reservations in Montana and in other parts of the country. 

This is pursuant to an Executive order which stated that crops 
which are under crop supports would not be grown on land controlled 
by the Federal Government. The Federal directive leaves considerable 
leeway to the agency. It permits the agency to decide whether or 
not it will permit the leases to include the planting of crop-supported 
lands. 

I would like to read a portion of that Federal directive. 

The policy upon which it is based is derived from the soil bank 
law which directs that the President shall— 

* * * restrict, insofar as practicable, the leasing of such lands for the production 
of price-supported crops in surplus supply. 

The President in 1956 published a memorandum which states that— 
upon the expiration of leases of farmlands by the Federal Government which 
do not prohibit cultivation of price-supported crops in surplus supply (including 
those in effect on the effective date of this memorandum and including those 
made as provided for in this paragraph, but not including any agreement made 
with respect to harvesting pursuant to paragraph 2 of this memorandum), 
whether such lands may thereafter be leased for the cultivation of price-sup- 
ported crops in surplus supply, shall be determined equitably. * * * 

There is no determination of what that shall be. It says that consid- 
eration shall be given to the interests of individual farmers and local 
communities in determining whether or not such crops may be grown, 
It is quite clear that the Interior Department could have permitted 
the growing of these price-supported crops upon these lands in the 
Indian Reservation, but they have chosen not to. 

In the leases which will be in effect at the end of this year on the 
Fort Peck Reservation, they have chosen not to. 

The loss of these allotments is going to have an extremely adverse 
effect upon the economy of the Indian Reservation and the community 
bordering upon it. 

This was dated 1956 and the first leases were back in 1948 on which 
this restriction could have been made. However, the restriction was 
not made on these lands in 1958 because it was felt, in the words of 
the Department, that the imposition of that requirement without notice 
would have caused severe hardship upon the permitees because they 
would not have been able to reconstitute their acreage allotments so 
quickly. For these reasons, enforcement was not made for the 1959-60 
season. This must appear to be a rather peculiar wordage to the 
members of this committee, not to be able to reconstitute their acreage 
allotment so quickly. | 

It is obvious to me and the members of this committee. that those 
acreage allotments could never be reconstituted. There is not a ques- 
tion of time, giving them 2 years, which does not help them in any 
way to reconstitute their acreage allotments. The situation is exactly 
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the same as it was in 1958 when the Department did permit the con- 
tinued raising of these crops upon their lands. Whoever wrote this 
letter in explanati ion apparently is not too familiar with the operation 
of the laws we are charged with enforcing, or they would not have 
indicated there would be any change at present. 

The report on my bill states— 

* * * We believe that this 2-year period is sufficient time for the operators on 
the Fort Peck Reservation to transfer their acreage allotments to other 
lands. * * * 

Again, I point out to the members of this committee that that is a 
ridiculous statement. On these lands a farmer raising wheat and 
barley and oats does so because that is about all he can raise in these 
areas. They are all price-supported and to say that they can recon- 
stitute it and move the wheat allotment to some other lands and re- 
constitute their farms, that is just plainly not in accord with the 
question. 

Mr. Suorr. Could I ask a question ? 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Snort. It would depend on whether or not the entire wheat 
allotment was confined to these leased lands or whether an operator 
had a lease in addition to some privately owned land somewhere else ? 
In the event he was no longer permitted to raise wheat on the leased 
land, he could transfer some of that allotment back to farmland he 
owned elsewhere. 

Mr. Jounson. What if it is in a different county ? 

Mr. Anperson. If that were the case, there would be no purpose 
served by this particular bill. It would eliminate the possibility of 
his raising any crops on this land. 

They are all price supported, the ones that are Se able. 

Mr. Poacr. May I suggest that it work this way: If a man owned 
come land here and is leasing it, and gota veaiitadiats of 50 acres, and 
if the committee carries it all as one farm operation, the committee has 
no right to say where he plants that wheat. He plants it wherever 
he pleases on the 50 acres he owns or leases or any 50 acres he controls. 

The Department is going to say he cannot make it on this leased 
land, so the same acres would be planted over here on the land he owned 
and he would not reduce his wheat acreage any. On the other hand, 
if Pe oats and barley are price supported, they are not allotted at 
all, but they are price supported. If I understand it, everything these 
people grow up there is price supported. 

Mr. Anperson. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. The result is that if they cannot grow price-supported 
commodities there, they simply lose that much cultivated acreage, and 
we could, by enforcing that regulation, say that this land will go out 
of cultivation, 

Mr. Anperson. Then the question, of course, arises as to what pur- 
pose is served by this arrangement if they could transfer the wheat 
allotment. The man must take it out of his other cultivated acreage 
and generally this will not be possible. Submarginal lands are in- 
volved here. 

Mr. Poace. I am rather bitter on this thing but I will tell you what 
I think is served and I do not mean you as an individual, but your 
people and others. 
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Prior to the passage of legislation we had some years ago to sell 
this stuff back to the farmers, testimony from the Department of 
Agriculture was that it was suitable for farming. If this is suitable 
for farming, it ought to be sold back to these farmers and, in my 
opinion, the Government ought not to keep in the leasing business 
forever. 

The Government ought not to stay on as a landlord. If that land 
is suitable for farming, it ought to be gotten back into private hands, 
If it is not, the Government ought to let it be farmed by anybody. 

I had such legislation as that. proposed here twice, and, frankly, 
the people from North and South Dakota and Montana are the very 
people who fought the hardest. I do not know what you wanted w ith 
it to lease to these people, but if you could sell it to these folks and get 
it out of the Government’s hands, I believe the time was then to get 
this out of the Government’s hands. 

Mr. Anperson. This is covered later on in my remarks. There is 
legislation presently proposed for the transfer of all submarginal 
lands. 

Mr. Poacr. There has been for a great many years. I had legisla- 
tion of that kind defeated right here, and the people of your very area 
were the people who objec ted to it. 

Mr. Anperson. I think those people may not be the same ones—— 

Mr. Poage. They are not here now, I grant you that. 

Mr. Anperson. We are hopeful that with the support of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, this legislation currently before our Interior 
Committee will be successful ‘during the next year. I think there is 
a great drive on the part of all sides concerned to get this land back 
to ‘ownership and the point is very pertinent here. It is my anticipa- 
tion that within a year or so this land will be back. 

I think this legislation would only need to be effective for a year 
or two. During the transition time this land is turned back, it is 
going to go back and probably will go back to these same units. Why 
should we disrupt these farm allotments and make uneconomic these 
farm units? We are making them uneconomic, and whatever the 
amounts of these lands, you are taking that much cultivated acreage 
out of production in areas that are h: ird put upon economically. This 
is not rich land. It does not produce much. 

In the case of the Fort Peck Reservation, the largest one involved, 
it involves only 4,000 acres of perhaps wheat allotments. This is less 
than one-tenth of 1 percent of our een ana allotment, an infinitesi- 
mal amount. We think that in a year or so, legislation—which your 
chairman has referred to—is pretty likely to be on the books and at 
that time this land will become a permanent part of the units on which 
they are operated. 

Mr. Poacr. May I suggest this: Is there anybody on the committee 
who has any objection to the bill ? 

Mr. Suorr. I have a few reservations. 

Mr. Poace. Let me put it this way: If there is anybody on the com- 
mittee who has the slightest objection to this bill, it is perfect folly 
for us to waste our time talking about it because you and I know we 
cannot pass it unless we have unanimous support. Why waste time? 
We have a lot of people waiting to be heard on the watershed bills. 


a 
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Mr. Suorr. I do not know that I am opposed to the bill, but there 
are a few aspects I am not quite sure of, Mr. Chairman. I would like 
to be as helpful as I know to the Indians, but I am wondering what 
proportion of these leases involved are being operated by the Indians? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Speaking for the Fort Peck project, which is prob- 
ably typical and which is the largest amount involved in any reserva- 
tion in the United States, more than 70 percent are operated by the 
Indians themselves. The others would be under wheat lessors, 25 or 
30 percent white lessors, who would lease the units partially from the 
Indians and partially from the Federal Government. It is more than 
70 percent Indians. 

Mr. Suorr. Leasing directly from the Indian or tribal council ? 

Mr. Anverson. All of it. We have all three categories of land. We 
have land owned by individual allottees, lands ow ned by tribal coun- 
cils, and Federal lands. They would, perhaps, fall in all three cate- 
gories of land. 

Mr. Suorr. I would be very sympathetic and be as liberal as pos- 
sible on this thing if it were to the benefit of the Indians. However, 
[am not sure [ am so sympathetic if it involves allowing white people 
leasing these Indian lands to retain the possibility of produci ing price- 
supported crops on these lands. I think there is a little difference, 
although a small one. 

Incidentally, how large are some of these leases ? 

Mr. Anperson. I could not speak as to the size, but it takes a fair 
number of acres to produce anything and this is low-producing land. 
Perhaps 6, 7, or 10 bushels of wheat to the acre. I do not know of 
any very large leases, but I would think most of them would involve 
anywhere from 160 to 480 acres, perhaps. 

Mr. Suorr. That is all. 

Mr. McInvrire. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

If I understand correctly from what you read, the Department of 
the Interior’s directive is that the administrative authority of the 
several reservations make the final determination ? 

Mr. Anperson. No; that is not the case. The President’s directive 
was that the separate de pecueee should make the decision, either 
in separate cases or by areas. The Indian Bureau has made the de- 
cision—that is, the Department of the Interior and the Indian Bu- 
reau have made the decision in this case—for all of them. 

Mr. Poacr. I understand that the Senate passed a similar bill. 

Mr. Anperson. It is my understanding 

Mr. Poace. Is it the same as this bill ? 

Mr. Anperson. I am not positive. 

Mr. Poace. You understand that it is right important we pass 
the Senate bill if we pass anything else ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir; either that or have an agreement over there 
that they will take ours. 

Mr. Poacr. It is close to the end of the session, so we are not going 
to have time to run over there three or four times. 

Do you know the number of the Senate bill ? 

Mr. Anprrson. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Poace. Do you know who introduced it? 

Mr. Anperson. I am not even positive. Iam not sure. They may 
not plan to take our bill if they are able to pass it. 
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Mr. Poace. Do you not think it is important we know the situation 
in the Senate ? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. Mr. Murray has gone to find out. 

Mr. Jounson. Has the bill been enacted in the Senate? 

Mr. Hermpurcer. I do not think it has. 

Mr. Poace. I understand the Senate passed the bill. I got the im- 
pression the Senate passed the bill. 

I am sure you are as well aware as we are that we are close to the 
end of the session. 

Mr. Anpgerson. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Snort. You realize that, as far as the Fort Peck Reservation is 
concerned, this is a very minor item, but we are dealing with legisla- 
tion here, if I understand it correctly, that affects this same prin- 
ciple over the entire United States in Indian reservations. Does this 
peculiar situation you are referring to on these lands cover acquired 
lands? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Suorr. This would include all of these lands ? 

Mr. Anpprson. It would include all Federal lands within Indian 
reservations. 

Mr. Suorr. I never heard a thing from anybody at home about this. 

Mr. Anperson. It is minor everywhere else. Fort Peck is where 
most of the lands are. 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that no bill has 
been enacted in the Senate. Some of the Senators interested in this 
matter have had an amendment prepared which they anticipated 
putting on some House bill that was in the Senate but that also has not 
yet been done. 

Mr. Anperson. I am informed they are expecting that on the floor 
today. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. There is no Senate bill. 

Mr. Poace. Then we have to act on this bill. 

Do you have something further / 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir; but I would ask that my prepared state- 
ment be accepted for the record. 

Mr. Poage. Without objection, it will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


SALIENT POINTS INVOLVED IN H.R. 10806 


1. Permanent loss of wheat base by Indian farmers involved in administrative 
decree issued this year. 

2. Is stopgap legislation until submarginal lands matter decided ? 

3. Only very infinitesimal part of national wheat acreage is involved. 

4. Government will lose money if H.R. 10806 not enacted. Indian farmers 
now pay United States considerable lease money for such submarginal hand crop- 
land. If they lose their wheat base they lose their major means of livelihood 


and usually when they lose income source, relief costs soar for all echelons of 


government. 


STATEMENT OF LEROY ANDERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Chairman, the Federal Government holds title to sizable portions of land 
within certain Indian reservations. Typical is the Fort Peck Reservation in 
my district in Montana, where land was withdrawn from the reservation and 
offered to homesteaders. Much of this land has reverted to Federal owner- 
ship but has been used by the Fort Petk Tribe. Much of it has for years been 
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incorporated into the farming units on the reservation. Legislation is under 
consideration to return this land, and similar lands on other reservations, to 
the tribes, but aciion can hardly be taken this year. 

Now the Indian Bureau has given notice that after this year, 1960, the leases 
on this land will contain a prohibition against the growing of price-supported 
crops in these lands. Since wheat, barley, and oats, all price supported, are 
about the only crops suitable to the Fort Peck area, this means that many farm 
units will no longer be able to operate. 

The bill before you provides that the leases on land within Indian reservations 
shall not prohibit the growing of price-supported crops. 

I strongly urge your favorable consideration of this bill, H.R. 10806, which 
would authorize continued leasing of submarginal lauds on Indian reservations, 
with full authorization to continue planting price-supported crops under exist- 
ing allotments. 

This legislation will prevent economic disruption of reservation farming units 
pending consideration and disposition of legislation to transfer to certain Indian 
tribes some submarginal lands of the United States and to make such lands 
parts of the reservations involved. 

Unless my bill is enacted during this session of Congress, no price-supported 
crops can be grown on these lands after 1960. This would seriously disrupt 
many farming operations and would have a very harmful impact on the economy 
of these reservations and of the nearby communities. 

I might say that although congressional action on the submarginal lands bill 
could not be completed during this session, there is every indication that it 
will be enacted during the next session of Congress. The Interior Department 
recommends its enactment, and in fact drafted the bill now pending considera- 
tion. 

As the matter now stands, if these lands are not restored to the Indians, their 
wheat base, and the base for other price-supported crops, will be canceled 
out under the administration’s policy of not permitting wheat or other surplus 
crops to be grown on Federal lands. As you know, the administration’s policy 
directive in this regard is based on section 125, title I, of the Soil Bank Act, 
Public Law 84-540, which provides that the President shall “ * * * restrict insofar 
as practicable, the leasing of such lands for the production of price-supported 
crops in surplus supply.” My bill would apply only to Indian reservations, and 
the need for such legislation would largely be removed upon enactment of the 
submarginal lands legislation. 

I would like to point out that the President’s May 21, 1956, memorandum, 
setting forth the administration’s policy in this regard, states in paragraph 
No. 4: 

“Upon the expiration of leases of farmlands by the Federal Government which 
do not prohibit the cultivation of price-supported crops in surplus supply (includ- 
ing those in effect on the effective date of this memorandum, and including those 
made as provided for in this paragraph, but not including any agreement made 
with respect to harvesting pursuant to paragraph 2 of this memorandum), 
whether such lands may thereafter be leased for the cultivation of price-supported 
crops in surplus supply shall be determined equitably. The controlling depart- 
ment or agency, according to its particular circumstances, may make such de- 
terminations on an individual lease basis or on an area basis. In arriving at 
such determinations, consideration shall be given to the interests of individual 
farmers and the local community, the supply situation of the crops that might 
he grown on the lands, the effect on price-supported programs, the objetcives of 
the programs under which such lands were acquired or reserved, and, mainte- 
nance savings and income to the Federal Government. * * *” 

The Interior Department, in its report on my bill, stated that in accordance 
with these policies, the Bureau of Indian Affairs issued instructions to its area 
directors to the effect that existing permits to the various tribes were not 
affected, but as they expired and new permits were issued the new permits would 
prohibit the growing of price-supported crops in surplus supply. By their own 
admission, it is quite evident that no consideration was given to the interests 
of the individual farmers and the local community—to the economie situation of 
the Indians involved and the economic impact of the loss of such acreage allot- 
ments. The Department does seem to be aware of the fact that loss of these 
allotments would have an adverse economic affect on one of the reservations 
involved, when they comment on the situation on the Fort Peck Reservation. 
that the “imposition of that requirement without notice would have caused 
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severe hardship on the permittees because they would not have been able to 
reconstitute their acreage allotments so quickly.” For these reasons, and be- 
cause the tribe was not notified that wheat production would be stopped after 
the 1958 crop, the Bureau permitted the Fort Peck Tribe to continue to grow 
price-supported crops for the 1959 and 1960 season. 

However, the report thereafter states: ‘“‘We believe that this 2-vear period is 
sufficient time for the operators on the Fort Peck Reservation to transfer their 
acreage allotments to other lands.” Apparently the Department of the Interior 
is not aware that this cannot be done. As I am sure all the members of this 
committee know, under the acreage allotment and marketing quota provisions, 
wheat allotments are established for the farm and are not eligible to be trans- 
ferred. 

In its report, the Department of Agriculture states that one objection to the 
bill is that “making available” of such land for the production of price supported 
crops in surplus supply is wasteful of our national resources and tends to defeat 
the purposes of the Soil Bank Act and other legislation dealing with surplus 
removal.” I would like to point out to the Department that my Dill does not 
“make available’ such land for the production of price-supported crops. The 
allotments have already been historically determined, and such crops have been 
grown on these lands for several years. 

Of all the reservations involved in the submarginal lands legislation, the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation in my district is the most vitally affected by this 
legislation. It has 85,338 acres of submarginal lands, 13,880 of which are under 
cultivation. Over 70 percent of these cultivated submarginal lands are now 
farmed by Indian farmers who are dependent upon these lands for their liveli- 
hood. If the Indian farmers are not permitted to continue planting wheat and 
others crops under existing allotments, they will suffer a great economic loss, 
The loss of their wheat base, which would result in cutting off the income they 
now have from farming would further depress their economic situation and very 
real hardship would result. And, the costly burden of their support would then 
be thrown upon the Federal, State, and county governments. 

Mr. Chairman, of the 13,880 acres of cultivated submarginal land on this 
reservation, probably 4,000 to 5,000 acres are being grown in wheat. The 
average yield per acre for this area varies from 10 to 15 bushels per acre. 
Using the higher acreage producing figure, there would be only 60,000 bushels 
of wheat involved. At the present support price of around $1.60 per bushel, 
the total amount of the crops loans possible would not be more than $96,000, 
Thus, the Fort Peck wheat growing area would be only about one-tenth of 1 
percent of the State total and a minute percentage of the national figure. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, I have introduced and worked for legislation 
to both assure our farmers of a decent income and reduce the existing surplus 
of price-supported crops, particularly wheat. However, I believe that enact- 
ment of this bill is a matter of simple justice. Certainly the acreage involved, 
and the possible total cost to the Government is infinitesimal, compared to the 
total wheat acreage allotment and cost to the Government of the wheat 
program. 

Also, as I understand the pertinent section of the soil bank law, and the 
administrative directive, the Department of the Interior, and the Indian Bureau, 
who both advocate and support the submarginal lands legislation, and who 
certainly must be aware of the probability of its enactment, could continue to 
permit the Indians affected to grow price-supported crops on already estab- 
lished wheat acreage, until such time as title to the lands are transferred to 
the Indian reservations. 

Since they have not chosen to do so, the only alternative, which would permit 
the Indians affected to continue to earn their own living, is the enactment of 
H.R. 10806. 

The Department of Agriculture objects to my bill on the grounds that the 
proposed amendment would introduce an inequity among lessees of such federally 
owned lands within Indian reservation areas. I believe the financial circum- 
stances of the Indians and their dependence upon these lands for their income, 
warrant special consideration. Further, as I have pointed out previously, the 
need for this legislation is largely of temporary nature, possibly only a year 
or two. 

May I now ask permission of the chairman to introduce at the end of my 
testimony two documents pertaining to the tribes’ desire to have H.R. 10806 
enacted ? 

Thank you. 
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RESOLUTION No. 298-60-6 


Whereas the Fort Peck Tribal Executive Board is the duly elected body rep- 
resenting the Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation 
and is empowered to act in behalf of the tribes except to select delegates and to 
adopt members into the tribes ; and 

Whereas it appears that the submarginal lands restoration bill may not pass in 
this session of Congress ; and 

Whereas if said lands are not restored price supported crop cannot be planted 
after 1960 which will mean an irreparable logs to the Indian farmer of Fort Peck 
Reservation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our Montana congressional delegates be urged to secure the 
immediate passage of H.R. 10806 before the end of this session of Congress; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That Senators Murray and Mansfield be requested to introduce and 
secure the passage of a similar bill in the Senate. 


CERTIFICATION 


I, the undersigned secretary of the tribal executive board of the Assiniboine 
and Sioux Tribes of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, hereby certify that the 
tribal executive board is composed of 12 voting members of whom 9 constituting 
a quorum were present at a meeting duly and specially called and convened this 
17th day of June, 1960; that the foregoing resolution was duly adopted at such 
meeting by the affirmative vote of 9. 

JOSEPH W. CULBERTSON, 
Tribal Secretary. 

Approved : 

AUSTIN BUCKLES, 
Tribal Chairman, Fort Peck Tribal Executive Board. 


Superintendent, Fort Peck Agency. 





PopLaR, MontT., August 9, 1960. 
Representative Leroy ANDERSON, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We, the Fort Peck Indian Farmers and Ranchers Adivsory Council, urgently 
request your support of submarginal lands bill H.R. 8115. Loss of the wheat 
base on these lands would cause a serious economic impact in Roosevelt County 
and especially to the Indian farmers and ranchers as 70 percent of these lands 
are used by the Indian farmers and ranchers. We urge immediate hearings on 
present bills and new legislation extending our present permit to raise price 
support crops on submarginal lands for the years 1961 and 1962, 


Iva TRINDER, President. 
KATHRYN GRANGER, Secretary. 
Mr. Poacr. Is there anyone else to be heard on this bill ? 
Please make your statement brief because we want to take up these 
watershed projects and we have a roomful of people to be heard on 
them. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK GEORGE, SPECIAL LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mr. Grorce. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank George and I am 
the special legislative assistant of the National Congress of American 
Indians. 

Several of our member tribes are affected by this proposed legisla- 
tion and we are urging its enactment. 

My prepared statement is already in the hands of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Poage. It will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. George. Thank you. 

That is the extent of my statement. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANK GEORGE, SPECIAL LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, NATIONAL Con- 
GRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, WASHINGTON, D.C., IN Support OF H.R. 10806, a 
BILL To AMEND THE SoiL BANK Act To PERMIT LESSEES OF LAND WITHIN INDIAN 
RESERVATIONS To PRODUCE PRICE-SUPPORTED CROPS IN CERTAIN CASES 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank George, special legislative assistant, National 
Congress of American Indians, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
Our organization has member tribes in Idaho, Montana, and South Dakota 
who are affected by this proposed legislation which we endorse for enactment. 

The lands affected in Indian country are commonly known as submarginal lands, 
They were bought by the United States during the middle 1930's under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and subsequent relief acts for the purpose of 
retiring them from private ownership, and for correcting maladjustments in land 
use. They were also bought with the expectation that they would be made 
available for Indian tribal use. Jurisdiction over the lands was transferred by 
Executive order from the Department of Agriculture to the Department of the 
Interior to be administered for the benefit of the Indians, insofar as it being 
consistent with the conservation purposes for which the lands were acquired, 

These land projects were transferred by Executive Orders No. 7868, April 15, 
1938, and No. 8473, dated July 8, 1940. 

As the various submarginal land acquisition projects were transferred from 
the Secretary of Agriculture to the Secretary of the Interior, the superintendents 
of the various Indian agencies were informed that these lands should be admin- 
istered for the benefit of the Indians in the same manner as tribal lands. Several 
tribes adopted tribal land enterprise programs which were administered by 
tribal officials for the primary purpose of obtaining maximum utilization of the 
tribal land resources. As the programs included the issuance of leases and per- 
mits to both Indians and non-Indians, as well as the assignment of units to mem- 
bers of the tribes, it was determined administratively that submarginal lands 
should be made available to the tribes by permits from the Department, in order 
that the tribes could issue subpermits as a part of their programs. As a general 
rule, these permits were issued for a very nominal rental. In 1947 budget lim- 
itations foreed a drastic reduction in the personnel of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and as a result many of the tribes used their own funds to employ per- 
sonnel to administer a portion of the realty functions at the agency level and used 
the income received from leases of the tribal lands and subpermits of submar- 
ginal lands to pay the salaries of the employees. All permits to the tribes 
expiring subsequent to 1954 have been renewed on a higher rental basis. The 
current formula used in determining the rental value to be paid by the tribes 
has resulted in the Government receiving rentals comparable to those received 
by the Government from similar lands in the same general areas administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management and the U.S. Forest Service. 

Apart from the bill under consideration, but related to the subject of submar- 
ginal lands, the present fitle situation is unsatisfactory because the tribal inan- 
agement units are partially federally owned and partially Indian owned, On 
many reservations the Indians have been reluctant to expend tribal funds for 
improvements on the submarginal lands because of their uncertain tenure. 
Many Indians who hold assignments on these lands would have constructed their 
own homes or would have made permanent improvements except for the uncer- 
tainty regarding the title. These submarginal lands are needed by the Indians in 
order to obtain maximum utilization of their tribal lands and in order to aug- 
ment their other income. If the lands are not turned over to the Jndians proper 
utilization will not be possible, and the loss of the use of such lands would seri- 
ously affect the economic status of many Indians. If the title is transferred to 
the Indians consolidstion into much better ranch units for. grazing and farming 
purposes will be possible. 

Unless H.R. 10806 is enacted during this session of the 86th Congress, no price- 
supported crops can be grown on these lands after 1960. This will seriously 
disrupt many Indian farming operations and will have a very harmful impact 
on the economy of the Indian reservations in Idaho, Montana, and South Dakota, 
and communities adjacent to the Indian country affected. 

We are hopeful that legislation will be enacted in the 87th Congress as set 
forth in H.R. 8115 and S. 2345, 86th Congress, so that title will be established 
in the name of the Indian tribes concerned. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the National Congress of American Indians fer- 
vently urges the enactment of H.R. 10806 during this session of Congress so that 
the rights and prerogatives of the Indian tribes concerned will be protected. We 
will seek full title to the lands in the names of the tribes concerned in the 87th 
Congress so that these lands will then be conveyed to the Indian tribes and the 
title thereto will no longer be in the status of being owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but rather as lands held in trust for the Indian tribes concerned. That 
was the original intent of the Government when it acquired these lands and that 
intent should be fulfilled. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before your subcommittee. 
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WATERSHED PROJECTS 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 26, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AND CREDIT 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Poace. We will now take up the watershed projects. 

The first witness is the Honorable Toby Morris, accompanied by 
Don McBride, assistant to Senator Kerr. 

We will be glad to hear you gentlemen now on the Timber Creek 
watershed project. 

Do you think it is better procedure, members of the committee, to 
call these projects separately and let the Department explain the 
project rather than to call individuals to talk about projects not 
yet presented / 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me better to have the Department explain 
the project first and then hear from these gentlemen. I believe we 
will move along faster that way. 

Mr. Morris. I assure you that my statement is very brief, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Poage. Do you want to make it first ? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir, not necessarily. Whatever procedure you 
wish. 

Mr. Poacr. I rather think we will understand these things better 
if we heard the Department present the project first. 

Mr. Morris. I am not disagreeing with the chairman but may I 
say that we are appearing on the project known as the Timber Creek 
watershed project. 

Mr. Poace. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WETZEL, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
USDA; ACCOMPANIED BY CARL BROWN, SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE, USDA 


Mr. Werzev. All mght, Congressman. 

The Timber Creek watershed project is located in Beckham and 
Roger Mills Counties, Okla.; about 34,000 acres in Beckham and 8,000 
acres in Roger Mills County. It is a tributary to the North Fork of 
the Red River and Jies within the Arkansas-White-Red River Basin. 

The project is about 42,000 acres and it has been sponsored by the 
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North Fork of the Red River Soil Conservation District, the Upper 
Washita Soil Conservation District and the Timber Creek Consery- 
ancy District. 

There has been a long history of flooding within the Timber Creek 
watershed and there are records to show that in a number of years they 
have had as many as five major floods in one growing season. 

In May 1959, a flood inundated the entire flood “plain of Timber 
Creek. During a study period on which the project evaluation was 
based, there were 29 major floods and 59 minor floods over the 20-year 
period. There has been quite extensive damage to roads, bridges, farm 
machinery and there is a substantial amount “of sediment produc ed in 
the watershed which has clogged the channels and small impound- 
ments, such as farm ponds located in the watershed. 

Land use within the watershed is about 55 percent cropland and the 
major crops being wheat, cotton, grain, and sorghum with 43 percent 
grassland and 2 percent in miscellaneous uses. The watershed is en- 
tirely in private ownership and the farms average about 320 acres each 
and have an average value of about $17,000. The measures proposed 
for the project inc Jude land treatment measures, such as contour farm- 
ing, pasture planting, range seeding, diversion of waterw ays, all to be 
installed by the local “people at their own expense. 

Structural measures include seven floodwater retarding structures 
with a total capacity of 9,300 acre-feet and the largest structure is 
about 2,600 acre-feet. 

The acreage benefited in the flood plain is indicated in green on the 
map before you and is 1,664 acres. There will be 29 landowners bene- 
fited within the flood plain and the area benefited per landowner will 
range from 15 to 139 acres. 

The level of protection that will be provided by the proposed proj- 
ect will be that 75 percent of the flood plain area will be completely 
protected from floods of a 5-year frequency. The total average annual 
damages within the wate rshed are $42,000. The project will provide a 
reduction of 82 percent in the average annual damages. 

The costs involved in the project come to $686,000 of which the 
local people will put up 34 percent or $236,000. The Federal Gov- 
ernment with Public Law 566 funds will put up 66 percent of $449,000, 
The cost of land easements and rights-of-way to be borne by the local 
people is roughly $52,000 and they will also provide $2,100 for the 
administration of contracts and $9,500 for necessary highway 
relocations. 

The benefit-cost ratio is 1.6 to 1 and the local organizations have 
proposed that the project be inst: olled over a 5-year installation period. 

As I mentioned, the local people have already organized under 
Oklahoma State law the Timber Creek Conservancy District which 
has the power of taxation and eminent domain. They have indicated 
they will raise the necessary funds for making up the local contribu- 
tion. They will also assume the cost of operation and maintenance at 
an average annual cost of $845. 

There has been quite a bit of interest in developing a water supply 
for agricultural and municipal use within the watershed. However, 
Lake Altus, which is the Bureau of Reclamation project, is located a 
short distance below the watershed. They have already obtained the 
first priority for the use of the water that comes out, or is developed 
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in Timber Creek watershed. It was not possible to develop a multiple- 
purpose project and, as a result, it is a single-purpose flood prevention 
project. : : 

Mr. Poace. Now we get to the point none of us like to get to, the 
cost. The cost is $275 an acre or somewhere along that line. 

Mr. Werzev. It is about $176 per acre, Mr. Poage. 

Mr. Poace. How do you figure that? Did you not say that you 
figured $449,000 4 

Mr. Brown. Our calculation is based upon apportioning the cost 
to the benefits that accrue to lands in this particular area. In this 

articular project, 62.5 percent of the benefits accrue to agricultural 
Gal arid the remainder of the henelibe ecores to bridges, roads, and 
other than agricultural properties. If you take that proportion of 
the cost and divide it into the acreage, our figure is $176 per acre, 
for those benefits attributable to the land and crops. 

Mr. Poace. Looking at page 2 of this plan for your floodwater 
damage reduction, I figure about a third of that goes to public struc- 
tures; is that right? 

Mr. Brown. Of the total amount, that is the sum of all of those 
figures, Mr, Poage, and 62.5 percent accrues to land and crops and the 
remainder of it accrues to other purposes. 

Mr. Poacr. That cannot be right because your erosion damage re- 
duction could not go to roads and bridges. I do not believe your sedi- 
ment damage goes to roads and bridges, or they are very minor, I grant 
you. I thought floodwater damage reduction was the one that put a 
third of it in roads and bridges. 

Mr. Brown. That isthe major item. 

Mr. Poace. Erosion damage cannot go to roads and bridges, can it ? 

Mr. Brown. A lot of damage does accrue to roads as a result of 
erosion along the ditches. A part of the program in many water- 
sheds is erosion control along roads. 

Mr. Poace. Then you figure the cost at $176 an acre? You must 
have a good many roads in that area. 

Let us look at the map and see where you get all of that road 
damage. Let us see where these roads are that are going to be 
damaged. 

Are those squares the roads? Will you point out on the map what 
the roads are? 

Mr. Werzev, They are practically all along the section lines, Con- 
gressman. Practically every section line is indicated as a road. 

Mr. SuHort. What is the diagonal line? 

Mr. Werzer. That is Route 66, Federal Route No. 66. 

Mr. Jounson. Where is the line between the two counties? 

Mr. Werze.. Right here | indicating | 

This section here [indicating] is Roger Mills County and the re- 
mainder of it is Beckham County. 

Mr. Jonnson. Does the white area represent the flooded area? 

Mr. Werze.. No; the flood plain area is represented by the green. 
The yellow represents the controlled area above the proposed struc- 
tures and the white represents the area not controlled as far as the 
structures are cssastentl 

Mr. Poace. The white area is the benefited area ? 

Mr. Werzev. The green area is the benefited area, Mr. Poage. 
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Mr. Jounson. Is not the white area the flood area ? 

Mr. Werze.. No; this [indicating] is the flood plain here 

Mr. Jounson. I thought that was a wide river. 

Mr. McIntire. What is the white area, just additional farmland? 

Mr. Werzeu. It is farmland; yes. It is not in the flood plain itself. 

Mr. Poace. Is that west of the town of Sayre? 

Mr. Morris. It is east of the town of Sayre. 

Mr. Poace. Is that toward Carter ? 

Mr. Morris. Berlin is the town. 

Mr. Poacer. I am trying to locate it. I do not know your country 
well but I do know Carter and Sayre and I know something of that 
area. 

Mr. Morris. It is east of Sayre and west of Elk City. 

Mr. Poace. North of Carter? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. That creek runs down into the Red River; is that right? 

Mr. Morris. The North Fork. 

Mr. Poace. Which is about 3 miles south of Carter? 

Mr. Morris. Probably about 3 miles. 

Mr. Poace. That is right in a gasfield, is it not? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir; close by or right in it. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, on page 37 of this work plan, the dam- 
ages are broken down in such a way I believe it would reflect what 
you are asking about. 

This shows the crop and pasture damage to be $21,637; other agri- 
cultural, $4,500. That means damages to farm buildings, homes, ma- 
chinery, and that sort of thing. 

The nonagricultural damages, which includes most of the damages 
to the roads, that is $5,133. 

The sediment damages to roads are not broken out as it is for 
agriculture. The indirect damage is damage calculated as a result 
of delays in transportation and conditions that arise from a flood. 
For instance, if people have to make detours because bridges are 
washed out, there is an extra cost for hauling their crops to market, 
taking the children to school and many things of that kind. 

Mr. Poage. Shall we hear from Mr. Morris now ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. TOBY MORRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Morris. I have written my statement out so as to be as brief 
as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee on Conservation 
and Credit of the House Committee on Agriculture, I am most appre- 
clative of your generosity in affording the opportunity to me and 
Mr. Don McBride, assistant to Senator Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, 
to speak to you today on behalf of the Timber Creek Watershed 

roject. 

Mr. McBride has had a lifelong experience in this field and is re- 
garded throughout Oklahoma as an expert in the water field. He 
will present his viewpoint to you in just a few minutes, with your per- 
mission, of course. 
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Timber Creek is on the drainage area of the North Fork of Red 
River, a tributary above the Altus-Lugert Dam which furnishes the 
water supply for both Altus and the W.C. Austin irrigation project. 
This tributary is one of the worst silt offenders in the State of Okla- 
homa and it is estimated that the annual direct damage from sediment 
and other offenders over the past 20 years is $31,207 annually. 

I may want to amend that in view of Mr. Wetzel’s statement. 

Did you say something like $47,000? 

Mr. Werzev. Total annual damage, $42,000. 

Mr. Morris. I would like to amend that to $42,000 instead of the 
figures I have, annually. : 

We believe that, notwithstanding the fact that this project was 
completely authorized on its own individual merits, the economic justi- 
fication as it relates to the Altus-Lugert Reservoir probably is as great 
as the other justification. 

By proper construction, as outlined in the work plan report which, 
I believe, is in the hands of the committee, the life of the reservoir 
can be extended for many years. 

Timber Creek is located in a part of the State of Oklahoma which is 
semiarid. Impoundment of water for stock water will be of great 
benefit to the farmers and ranchers in the area. It will also create 
heretofore deprived recreational opportunities for the vast population 
in the surrounding area. 

We are very proud of the fact that the sponsors of this project, in 
anticipation of its approval by the Congress, have already completed 
the securing of a number of easements for the seven structures, and 
that the farmers above the structures have entered into a soil conserva- 
tion agreement so that they are completely eligible on the farms of 
at least 50 percent of the land by soil conservation agreement. 

Seldom have I incurred a civic venture that has had more support 
than this project. Sometimes even projects with greater economic 
benefits are opposed by some, but I have had no indication of opposi- 
tion to this project. To the contrary, the response has been almost 
100 percent favorable. 

The people in this area have been interested in and working for 
this plan for many years. We feel it is justified thoroughly and we 
know it is badly needed. 

The ratio of benefit to cost is 1.62 to 1 and there are other important 
benefits that have not been used in making this comparison. 

We wish to again thank this distinguished committee for hearing us 
and we earnestly but respectfully urge favorable consideration. 

Mr. Poacr. You made a point there that impresses me considerably. 
[ would like to ask the Department about that benefit, the protection 
to the Altus Reservoir. I had the pleasure of visiting there a few 


months ago. 


Mr. Morris. It is a sedimentation problem. 

Mr. Poagr. Just what effect will this have on the Altus Reservoir? 

Mr. Werzet. That has not actually been evaluated. The Altus 
Reservoir is about 49 miles below the watershed itself. It certainly 
1s a definite benefit. However, with the benefit-cost ratio of 1.6 to 1, 
it was not deemed necessary to make the detailed studies required to 
determine the exact effect of the project. 

Mr. Poacr. This isa heavy silt-moving stream, I take it. 
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Mr. Morris. One of the worst offenders in our State—not neces- 
sarily the worst, but one of the worst. 

Mr. Poagce. I knew that country is generally heavily silted. I 
realize that. 

This would stop a substantial movement of silt; is that right? 

Mr. Werzex. That is right, sir. The combination of the structures 
and the land-treatment program on the upper watershed lands would, 

Mr. Poace. I think the land treatment is just as important as the 
structures from that standpoint. You get land treatment along with 
it. 

Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Werzev. The plan shows there is a 67 percent reduction in the 
amount of silt at the mouth of the watershed. That has not been 
carried down in the terms of the overall] effect on the Altus Reservoir, 

Mr. Poace. But for whatever this brings in, you cut it about two- 
thirds. 

Mr. Werzex. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. McInrire. Mr. Morris, could you give us some evaluation of 
what the current value of land is in the flood plain area ? 

Mr. Morris. I am sorry, | cannot answer that question, but I would 
say this: Certainly as an expert, that in that area, I notice he has 
listed here, referring to Mr. Wetzel, $150 per acre. I would say that 
is market price of land in the benefited area. I would say that is a 
moderate amount and reasonable estimate. I believe it would be even 
more than that at the present time. 

Mr. McIntire. Is this figure before or after ? 

Mr. Morris. I was going to say about 200. Maybe that is a little 
high. They have estimated 150. Probably their figures are more 
nearly correct than mine. 

Mr. Werzeu. This is present land value. 

Mr. McIntire. What about the upland area ? 

Mr. Werze.. The average value within the watershed—I am sorry, 
sir, we have the acreage. There are 320 acres in the average farm 
and the average value per farm is $16,600, which would make it roughly 
$50 for the total watershed. 

Mr. Jounson. I would not think the flood land would have much 
of any value at the present time. 

Mr. Morris. It does have some value. 

Mr. Jounson. It is flooded three or four times a year. If you do 
not have prospect of a watershed, there would not be much chance to 
grow a crop. 

Mr. Morris. It has some value. It would have much greater value 
with this project. Floods do occur infrequently. In other words, they 
will occur maybe 3 or 4 years, devastating floods. Crops can be raised 
in the meantime. It does have some value. It would have much 
greater value with this protection. 

Mr. McIntire. This is not flooded so frequently that the land is 
not available for crop production, subject to the risk ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir, but crops are ruined when we do have the 
big floods. 

Mr. McIntire. Certainly there must be some productive capacity 
here, recognizing the risks, if it is valued at $150 to $200 an acre. 
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Mr. Morris. It does have value. 

Mr. McIntire. This value does not rest on lands which produce 
crops subject to the risk. 

Mr. Poace. That country is still in cultivation. 

Mr. Breepine. Where is this area? 

Mr. Morris. It is between Sayre and Elk City. 

It is in what is referred to here as the extreme western part of 
Oklahoma. 

It is over close to the Texas line, not far from Texas in the west. 

Mr. Poace. It is near Route 66, is it not ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. That dotted line is the highway between Oklahoma 
City and Amarillo. 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. It is not far from the Texas line. It is not 
so far south from Kansas, although it is not contigous to Kansas like 
the Panhandle. It is considerably south of there. 

Mr. Breeprne. Is a lot of the land involved here grazing land ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir, quite a bit of grazing land; 47 percent, I be- 
lieve, is farming. Here are the figures: It is 43 percent grassland and 
55 percent cropland, 2 percent miscellaneous. 

Mr. Brerepinc. Why is this so silty? Is it because of the nature of 
the soil, a light soil ? 

Mr. Morris. There is a sandy loam throughout all that area that 
creates an unproductive silt of sand. The sand comes down and the 
sand itself will destroy it. 

Mr. Poacr. You have strips where the sand is so heavy it docs not 
move a great distance. Then you move into the lighter strips \-here 
the silt will move many miles; isn’t that true in that country 4 
Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. It is a series of sandy strips and then you get light loam 
yhich carries a very heavy amount of silt. 

Mr. Morris. That is true. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any further questions ? 

We thank you very much, Mr. Morris. We will hear Mr. McBride. 
Mr. Morris. I am certainly very grateful to the committee for the 
time given. 


V 
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STATEMENT OF DON McBRIDE, ASSISTANT TO U.S. SENATOR 
ROBERT S. KERR, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. McBrinr. Over in Revelation someplace the Lord says, “I knew 
thy works.” Weare mighty proud of the work of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. Then He said, again, “I have somewhat against thee,” 
and I have somewhat against the Soil Conservation Service and that 
is the fact they are ultraconservative when they present a project of 
this nature to your committee. 

For example, I think one of the most important things about this 
whole project is this matter of protecting this $17 million investment 
that the Federal Government has down at Altus Lugert Reservoir. 
As the Congressman said, this tributary is really one of the great 
offenders when it comes to silt. That is one thing 1 hope you will take 
into consideration. All of this green area that is on that map is 
what we call the bottom lands. Presently that is not producing any- 
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where near its potential simply because when you have these floods as 
often as five times a year, a farmer is not going to go down there and 
put it in alfalfa. He will put it in some sort of a crop that he can get 
in there and get harvested quickly and if he loses it, he can go back and 
do something else about it. 

Mr. Poacr. The very kind of crop that will cause the worst erosion 
when there isa flood. If he had it in alfalfa, which I know he would 
lose if the water stands on it 2 days, it would not scour out and very 
little silt would develop from that alfalfa. He puts it in maize and 
the soil moves off. 

Mr. McBripe. That is right; but perhaps when we get the struc- 
tures built, I predict most of the green area will be in high- productive 
crop such as alfalfa, et cetera. 1 think probably you could go in there 
now and maybe buy that land for $150 because of the flood threat. 
When that flood threat is not there, you could not buy it. for $300 an 
acre because it will be that kind of land. 

Let us look at the area in yellow. That is the area above these 
structures. When we approve one of these plans, at least 50 percent 
of the land up there has to be under agreement, and if we did not have 
any structures and we could get a program with 50 percent of the land 
to be signed up in modern soil conservation practices, you upgrade that 
land up there to where you will increase its production by a great 
percent—I do not know how much—but the three things it seems to me 
that the Soil Conservation Service has failed to take fully into con- 
sideration in presenting this report, and I love them—I am not criti- 
cizing them, except I think they are too conservative—is the effect on 
the Altus Lugert Reservoir, and I understand that under their pro- 
cedure that they are not supposed to take main stem benefits and con- 
sequently the Vy cannot get to that, but it is of considerable importance 
in this project. 

The second thing is what will h: ippen to the land that is in the flood 
plain, the way it will be upgraded in its production capacity, et cetera, 
and then, of course, the improvement that we will make on all of that 
watershed above these structures simply because before we build them 
we have to have them signed up in soil conservation agreements that 
will be me anent upgrading of the whole thing. 

I think that this project is one of the best that we have brought 
before you. I know it is one of the most needed. Your counterpart 
over in the Senate approved this project last Monday. 

We are waiting on your actions so we may have the approval of 
this project. 

I want to say one other thing in conclusion. I do not know of 
anybody locally that is opposed to this project. Everybody is anxi- 
ously awaiting the approval of it. These people are so sure that you 
are going to approve it that they have already gone in tehre and ac- 
quired many of the easements on these structures so that they won’t 
have to wait later on. I just think that the Federal Government is 
going to get the money back many times by the increase in produc- 
tion down there, on which people pay income taxes. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Poage. Thank you, Mr. McBride. 

Mr. Jounson. Is there any objection to approving these projects 
as we complete the hearing ? 
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Mr. Poacr. The Chair will suggest we approve these in executive 
session. If we approve them in open session, it will be pretty much a 
popularity contest. We will consider it as soon as we get into 
executive session. 

Mr. Morris. In addition to the other row crops, grain crops and 
sorghum crops, that is quite a cotton-producing area. It is a wheat 
area. There is a lot of cotton. Most of the crops they raise there 
outside of alfalfa are row crops that are subject to erosion. 

Mr. Poacr. Your cotton is grown in the valley. The wheat is 
grown in the uplands, is it not ? ; 

Mr. Morris. Not all. That is true. It is a fine cotton-producing 
area as well as wheat 


BENTONIA WATERSHED PROJECT 


Mr. Poace. I believe our next project is Bentonia in the Mississippi 
watershed. 

Mr. Witurams. Mr. Chairman, am I the only witness on Bentonia ? 

Mr. Poace. I think we will have the Department explain it first. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, the Bentonia project is in Yazoo County, 
Miss., a watershed area of 24,404 acres, and is sponsored jointly by 
the Yazoo County Soil Conservation District and the Bentonia Water- 
shed Drainage District, a legal organization which has the power to 
acquire the easements and 7 of-way and to provide operation and 
maintenance. This is an area in which flooding is frequent and se- 
vere; flooding of the main stem “ot the creek averages three times per 
year and about two times during the growing season. Flooding de- 
lays the planting and harvesting as well as to damage the crops that 
are in place and does very considerable damage to the roads, br idges, 
and other improvements in the watershed. 

Gully erosion is a severe problem in this watershed. About 500- 
odd acres are very severely gullying at the present time. Part of 
the treatment program will be control of that gullying and also the 
control of road bank erosion, which is severe in this are 

In the watershed as a whole the present land use i333 3 percent crop- 
land, 24 percent grassland, 31 percent woods, and 12 percent miscel- 
laneous uses. The net effect of this project will be to reduce the 
total amount of Jand that is in crops in the watershed by permitting 
a readjustment of the land use from the eroding uplands to the bottom 
land areas if they are given protection. 

We estimate that the cropland, which is cotton and corn primarily, 
will be reduced from 33 percent in the watershed as a whole to 26 
ee after the installation is completed, but. the cropland use of 
the bottom land will increase from 58 percent to 77 percent. 

This watershed is entirely privately owned. There are 117 farms 
in the watershed, having an average size of 210 acres and an estimated 
average value per farm of $26,250. 

The program in the watershed, in addition to the usual soil conser- 
vation practices in the upland areas such as ¢ rop rotation, waterways, 
diversions, et cetera, will include 314 miles of roadside erosion con- 
trol, 17 gully stabilization structures, planting of the 500-odd acres 
of critically eroding area, plus nine floodwater ret arding structures, 
having a total c apacity of 4,427 acre-feet. The largest of those will 
be 918 acre-feet in size. The project also includes 17.7 miles of stream 
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channel improvement along the main stem. ‘The stream channel im- 
provement is shown by these arrows down below the structures. The 
work is to clean out now badly clogged channels to give them greater 
flood carrying capacity. 

The total cost: of this project is $1,047,000, of which the Public Law 
566 share is $595,000, or 57 percent, and the local share is $452,000, or 
43 percent. 

This project will reduce the average annual damages by 90 percent 
and will produce average annual benefits estimated to be $53,327 
annually. 

Eighty-one percent of the flood plain will have protection from 
floods of the 31-year frequency and 92 percent of the flood plain will 
be fully protec ted against floods of 2- year frequency, which is a level 
considered to be adequ: ite for cotton and corn production. 

Mr. McIntire. Could I interrupt there, Mr. Brown? In the his- 
tory of this watershed, have there been floods above the criteria you 
are using here, or does this take care of 95 percent of them / 

Mr. Brown. The average flooding over the past 20 years has been 
three times per year and twice during the growing season and for 92 
percent of the flood, plain flooding will be reduced from twice per 
year to not more than once every other year. That will be the pro- 
tection afforded. 

Mr. Breepine. I noticed you had an item for drilling on badly 
eroded land. 

Mr. Brown. Planting, Mr. Breeding. This land will be planted 
probably to pine. That is what is commonly being used. 

Mr. Breeprnc. You mentioned there was quite an amount of timber 
on this. Is this harvestable timber, timber you can turn into sawmill 
use / 

Mr. Brown. I doubt if there is much harvestable timber left in this 
area, 

Mr. Wit1aMs. Based on my own personal knowledge and without 
any official knowledge on it, I would think there are a lot of hard- 
woods up there anda ‘lot of pulpwood. 

Mr. Brown. Down in this country, Mr. Breeding, where we do have 
so much severe gully erosion, the two most commonly used vegetative 
control methods are planting to pine and planting kudzu, a vine which 
covers this area 

Mr. Jounson. Where does this stream run to? 

Mr. Witutams. The Big Black River. 

Mr. Jounson. Which runs into the Mississippi ? 

Mr. WitiiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. I thought Big Black ran east ? 

Mr. WititaMs. It runs south, down into the Mississippi below Fort 
Gibson. 

Mr. Brown. This project has a benefit /cost ratio of 1.8 to 1 and is 
scheduled for installation over a 5-year period. 

The estimated operation and maintenance cost will be $4,092, which 
will be guaranteed by the Bentonia Watershed Drainage District. 

I believe that completes our statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Snort. What was the cost/benefit ratio ? 

Mr. Brown. 1.8 to 1. 
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Mr. Poacr. Will you tell us about how much it will cost for the 
acres benefited ¢ 

Mr. Brown. In this watershed we have appraised the benefits as 
accruing 87 percent to agricultural land and crops. If you take 87 
percent ‘of the cost of the structural measures and divide that into the 
9.312 acres w ithin the watershed, which are now subject to overflow, 
we get a figure of $252. 

Mr. Poacr. Can you find us any other benefits ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Other benefits are those benefits—— 

Mr. Poace. I mean that would cut that down. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Chairman, | plan to deal with that in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. Brown. I think in this case as in the previous one we have not 
taken into account all of the benefits that would accrue as we ex- 
plained to you in our previous hearing. 

Mr. Poacre. We want to take them into account, but before you 
leave the stand, Mr. Brown, will you show me where the Bentonia 
Creek is? 

Mr. Brown. Well, actually this is divided into several tributaries. 
This is the Black River that comes along in here and this is the Big 
Mound Bayou, this is Little Mound Bayou, this is Dalton Creek, and 
this is Shackleford Creek. I am not wre: > why they call it Bentonia. 

Mr. WittraMs. Bentonia must be 20 or 25 miles southeast of Yazoo 
City and this is east of Bentonia. 

Mr. Poagce. On the map what is Bentonia Creek ¢ 

Mr. Brown. The explanation I understand, Mr. Chairman, is that 
here is the town of Bentonia and this namy really should mean the 
Bentonia Creeks. There is not a Bentonia Creek. It is the creeks 
in the Bentonia area. 

Mr. Poace. I could not find it on the map. 

Mr. Suort. Is that the only town in the area ? 

Mr. Witt1aMs. No, Benton, without the “ia,” Benton in Yazoo 
County is some 12 or 14 miles north of Bentonia. East of Bentonia 
—— 

Mr. Snort. I wondered how many municipalities there are around 
there. 

Mr. WiiuiaMs. It isa reasonably well populated area 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Williams, we will be glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Witui1aMs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am informed that you have already held some 
hearings on this project several weeks ago. At that time I did not 
appear. I am assuming the committee is probably more familiar with 
the project than I am, based on the work plan which has been sub- 
mitted. 

According to the information that has been furnished to me, the 
committee raised some questions about the costs per acre of the installa- 


tion and so my statement, if it pleases the committee, will deal pri- 
marily with that. 
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I want to take this opportunity, of course, to express my apprecia- 
tion to the committee for the consideration that is being given us in 
respect to this project, which I consider to be, and I might say as far 
as I am able to determine every other member of the Mississippi con- 
gressional delegation, even though it is in my district, feel it is a ver 
worthwhile project and one which is justified on the basis of expendi- 
tures. 

For the information of the committee, the land involved in this Ben- 
tonia project is very rich, fertile, delta land. It is in the Mississippi 
Delta area. It is probably the most fertile in the lower Mississippi 
Valley. That is, the Mississippi Delta land, with which I am sure this 
committee is familiar. 

As you know, the Senate committee has already given its approval. 
The cold, hard figures in the work plan before you contain the bare 
minimum, as I am sure is the case in every one of these projects. They 
do not tell the whole story, nor are all the benefits of the project 
evaluated. 

In the work plan on page 28 it will be noticed that the flood plain 
acres benefited is structural measures amount to 2,312 acres. This is 
the area which is evaluated for benefits but there are 2,299 acres that 
will be benefited which were not evaluated. The work plan does not 
contain certain information on the nonevaluated acres. The informa- 
tion was furnished to me by Mr. L. I. Hancock, Yazoo Soil Conserva- 
tion District Commissioner and was prepared by the Soil Conservation 
Service in Mississippi on my request. These additional benefited 
acres may be broken down as follows: 125 acres cultivated land common 
to the Big Black flood plain; 490 acres in tributaries that will be 
benefited by improvement of the main outlet; and 1,684 acres of 
wooded area of Big Black that may be cleared for crops and pasture. 
So actually there will be a total benefited area of 4,611 acres. That is, 
area that will be benefited to varying degrees. 

The Federal structural cost is $448,743. 

When you divide this 4,611 into that, it amounts to $121.20 per 
acre. 

In the work plan itself, it is pointed out that in the watershed 
area the average annual accumulative acres flooded are 3,336. That 
is indicated on page 28. Please bear in mind that we are dealing 
with the average here. 

Certain years there are probably 5,000 acres flooded, while in other 
years the figure isa great deal more. It may even be in the hundreds. 
But the average is 3,336, and this average will be reduced to 766 
acres. There, again, you will have floods that will cover more than 
the 766 and some that will cover less. 

However, these 766 acres will certainly not be useless after the 
project is completed as they are now. With the retaining structures 
and the land treatment, it means that this 766 acres will be usable for 
pasture and probably row crops, inasmuch as the flooding will not 
be as great as it is now and more importantly, the water will drain 
off much faster. 

So, instead of having ruined crops, there may be slight damage 
because the water stood for a few hours before draining off. Instead 
of ruining it, the damage may be slight. Therefore, there will be 
material benefits to these 766 acres which the work plan did not take 
into consideration. 
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Insofar as the annual accumulative acres flooded, we find that the 
project will recl: aim 3,336 acres. At the Federal share of $558,743 
the cost per acre is $167.80. 

Mr. Chairman, if we were to take into consideration all of the 
benefits to the 171 families, the surrounding business community, and 
other indirect benefits that will accrue by maximum utilization of this 
acreage, the per acre cost would be considerably less than even the 
$121 or $167.80 figure that I mentioned a moment ago. 

Recapping briefly, Mr. Chairman, this watershed containing 24,404 
acres and costing $1,047,956 will be financed as follows—you ‘already 
have the informa ition. There is no need of my going back into that. 

Mr. Poace. No. 

Mr. Witt1aMs. There are presently annual damages of $56,545 in 
the watershed, but if this project is approved by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the annual damage will be only $5,408. That 
is indicated on page 55. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement and I will attempt to 
answer any questions that might be propounded to = 

Mr. Poace. Referring to ‘the Big Black River, I do not want to 
find flaws in your argument, but you suggest this water runs off 
rapidly. All this water has to run into the Big Black River? 

Mr. Witurams. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. When the Big Black is on the rise, water does not run 
off rapidly, does it, no matter what you hi 1ve done? 

Mr. Wittiams. There is quite a bit of work being done downstream 
on Big Black to carry that water off. That is under the Corps of Engi- 
neers. That is part of the Mississippi Valley flood control area. 

Of course, with this above it there won’t be as much water rushing 
into Big Black as there is now. It won’t rush in there quite as fast. 

Mr. Poace. You are way up toward the headwaters of the Big 
Black? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. McIntire? 

Mr. McIntire. What about this 1,600 acres to be cleared? This 
land now is simply in weeds, trees, and brush ? 

Mr. WitutaMs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McIntire. If you get the water off, it is available for clearing 
at a minimum cost or is it expensive cle: iring ¢ 

Mr. WituraMs. I am afraid I cannot answer that question, but I 
presume that is covered in the watershed plan. 

To be terribly honest with you, I cannot answer the question. 

Mr. McIntire. There is no part of the Federal contribution in the 
clearing ? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

Mr. McIntiee. You do have the benefits on the basis of this being 
cleared and put into production ? 

Mr. Brown. This clearing, which is being done very extensively all 
through Mississippi and Arkansas and Louisiana as a result of the 
Corps of Engineers levee projects down there, is running about $100 
an acre at the a time. We are giving some technical assistance 
on it but the landowners’ cost for clearing it up and putting it in 
shape for the first crop is about $100 per acre on the average. 

Mr. McIntire. And once it is cleared and the water tables are con- 
trolled, it is some of the best land available? 
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Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suorr. What principal crops do you raise? 

Mr. Wiunuiams. Cotton. That is a cotton area. Future use with 
the project of this 2,312 acres that is the estimate or the original, the 
evaluated part of it, at present, without the project, cropl: und, cotton, 
695 acres; with the project, 1,145 acres. ‘This is according to soil con- 
servation figures. 

Corn, without the project, 655 acres; with the project, 648. Most 
of it will be transferred to cotton. Pasture, 348, down to 36; woodland, 
601, reduced to 483, and idle, 13, and with the project, no land idle. 
making with the project, 1,145 acres of cotton, 648 acres of corn, 36 
pasture, 483 woodland, and no idle. 

That is the information as it has been furnished to me. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any further questions? If not, we are very 
much obliged to you, Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Wiuurams. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. 

Mr. Poacr. The next project listed is Letterwood Creek, Va. There 
is no one here at the present time to speak for it. We will pass it. 


UPPER GILA VALLEY ARROYOS, NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Poace. The next project we have is the Upper Gila Valley 
arroyos, New Mexico. 

Mr. Morris is here with Mr. McConnell. 

We will let the Department explain the project first. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, the Upper Gila Valley Arroyos project 
is located in Grant County, N. Mex., in the Colorado River Basin. 

This project contains 27,000 acres and is jointly sponsored by the 
Grant Soil Conservation District and the Upper Gila Watershed 
District, a legal organization under the New Mexico State laws, which 
has the power of eminent domain and of taxation. 

This area shown on the map here in green is subject to frequent 
and severe flooding from thunderstorms and flash runoff occurring 
in these dryland arroyos. 

In the project as a whole the present land use is 9 percent cropland, 
and that is the irrigated area that is shown in green—all of it is sub- 
ject to damage being used primarily for alfalfa, barley, and corn; 
the remaining 88 percent of the watershed is dry rangeland. 

In terms of ownership, 11 percent of the we atershed is State-owned 
land, 2 percent is federally owned land in national forests and 87 
pere ent is privately owned land. 

The proposed program in this area would be 12 relatively small 
floodwater retarding structures, having a total capacity of 1,828 
acre-feet. The largest single structure would be 802 acre-feet. 

In addition to the structures there would be 1,107 linear feet of 
outlet channels, bringing the water from the structures down into the 
main stem drainage, and 1.230 linear feet of flood-protecting dike. 

The benefited area consists of 2,500 acres of irrigated cropland 
within the watershed and 710 acres of irrigated cropland outside the 
project area. That is immediately downstream from the project area. 

Mr. McIntire. What was the first acreage ? 
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Mr. Brown. 2,500 acres in the area shown in the green pattern in 
here and down below the project area there is an additional acreage 
which will benefit from the protection amounting to 710 acres. 

Mr. McIntire. 2,500 acres is your 9-percent figure 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

The green area, the benefited area, is in 25 ownerships ranging in 
size from 5 acres to one ownership tract of 640 acres, which is a 
company-owned development. Excluding that, the average owner- 
ship of the irrigated land is 70 acres. 

In addition, there will be 10 benefited landowners below the project 
having ownership in this 710 acres. 

The current market value of the irrigated land here is estimated at 
$400 per acre, 

The average annual flood and sediment damages in this watershed 
is currently estimated at $17,635. 

The effect of the project will be to reduce this damage by 90 per- 
cent, producing a benefit of $15,912 annually. 

The total project costs are $353,462 for the Federal costs out of 
Public Law 566 funds, less $340,972, or 96 percent. The cost to the 
local organization will be $12,490. 

The relatively low cost in this case is accounted for by the fact that 
the structures are on rangeland which has very, very low value. 

The benefit-cost ratio is 1.1 to 1, and the scheduled installation 
period is 4 years. 

The operations and maintenance cost, which will be assumed by the 
Upper Gila Watershed District is estimated to be $1,548 per year. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any questions of Mr. Brown on this project ? 

Mr. Brown. Taking the usual method that we have presented te 
the committee on the cost per acre and dividing—well- 

Mr. Poacr. It isa little over $100 an acre, is it not? 

Mr. Brown. I see our figure here, however, is based just on the 
$2,500 and, perhaps, you have that figure, Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Poacr. If you add those other figures in there, you get the 
total of over $100 ¢ 

Mr. Morris. About $110, approximately. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Morris, we shall be glad to hear from you at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO, ACCOMPANIED 
BY ROBERT McCONNELL, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO HON. 
JOSEPH M. MONTOYA, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I think the Department has done a 
good job in explaining the project. 

[ might say that. this is the simplest type of structure that you can 
devise for this type of plain. There are approximately, as I recall, 
25 landowners in the directly benefited area and 10 that would receive 
indirect. benefits. 

The average size of the farms is around 75 acres and the largest 
landowner is one irrigation company which has approximately 750 
acres, while the smallest landowner has 5 acres. 
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These farms, mainly, raise alfalfa as their main crop. Most of the 
people who own the irrigated farms also own some adjoining grass- 
land in the mountains there or the foothills of the mountains, and 
they are using these farms to raise alfalfa hay and some barley, and 
I think there are a few acres of grain sorghums grown. 

I shall be delighted to try to answer any questions which the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee have. 

Mr. Poace. What is your irrigated land worth per acre? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, they have estimated it and there was 
one tract sold there about 3 years ago for $408 per acre, as I recall the 
figure. Their annual income from ‘this alfalfa is based upon the fact 
that they will make around 4 tons of hay and the hay has been bring- 
ing about $25 a ton. 

Mr. Poace. What is that grazing land worth up there? That is 
pretty high country, is it not? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. Well, Mr. Ch: uirman, @ lot of the land adjoin- 
ing the “green” land, some of it is leased land, forest leased and State 
leased, but the fee land in that part of the country there is selling at 
the present time for around $1,500 an acre, depending on the loc: ation 
and the roads and the improvements on the range. 

Mr. Poage. Is that land located high enough where you cannot 
run cattle the year around and you have to bring them down in the 
valley, or do you keep them up in this area the year around? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir; you can run them the year around. 

Mr. Poace. And, you are far enough south where you do not get a 
very hard winter, is th: at right ? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir; we do not get the bad winters there. In fact, 
in some parts of the county it is in the feterita country. 

Mr. Poace. It is in the what? 

Mr. Morris. In the feterita area. They get the feterita grass in 
wintertime whenever they get sufficient rain. 

Mr. Breepine. Where is this located / 

Mr. Morris. In Grant County. 

Mr. Breeprne. Where is Grant County in relation to Albuquerque? 

Mr. Morris. In southwestern New Mexico, right in the corner next 
to the Arizona line. 

Mr. Breepinc. What stream feeds this area ? 

Mr. Morris. The Gila River. 

Mr. McIntire. Is this mountainous country on the side ? 

Mr. Morris. This [indicating] is a little valley and these [indi- 

-ating] are canyons that come down from the uplands there and come 
into the Gila River. 

Mr. McIntire. Is that Federal- and State-owned land? 

Mr. Morris. It is intermingled. 

Mr. Poace. The record shows that there is very little of this area 
which is federally owned. About 80 percent of it is privately owned, 
is it not! 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir; within this project. I think there is a little 
forest land in there, as I recall. 

Mr. Brown. There is only 13 percent nonprivate land: 11 percent is 
State, and 2 percent is F ederal. 

Mr. Breepina. These people who operate in this valley live on this 
land ? 
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Mr. Morris. Oh, yes, and they farm it actively themselves. 

Mr. McIntiee. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

Mr. Poace. Surely. 

Mr. McInrire. Is this necessary protection here essentially one 
against flash flooding, or is it essentially one of damage to irrigation 
structures or canals and things like that ¢ 

Mr. Morris. Well, of course, it isa combinaton of the two. 

Mr. McIntire. I see. It is directed more heavily to the latter? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. McIntire, I just could not answer that directly, 
because I have not studied the technical features of it as much as I 
probably should have. ; 

Mr. McIntire. Why I am asking this—— 

Mr. Morris. Let me say it is typical in this part of the country to 
get a large amount of rainfall when you get rainfall. You pet it quick 
and you get flash floods and these arroyos will ordinarily be dropped 
and there will come a rain in the headwaters or in the mountains and 
it will come rolling down there with a tremendous amount of water 
at once. These little diversion structures here are the only feasible 
way of controlling them, and then you will have a controlled outlet 
for the water. After the flood goes down, this dam catches it and it 
is trickled out. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. McIntire, out of the total of $17,635 annual dam- 
age, the damages to crops and pastureland in the green area amounts 
to approximately $5,700. Now, the remainder of damage is the dam- 
age which occurs to the main-line irrigation canal, causing repair of 
it frequently, and the damage that results from interruption of service 
to landowners down below here as a result of their inability to get 
water at the critical times they need it, plus just a little bit of road 
damage. 

Mr. McIntire. Substantially, this is for the protection of the irriga- 
tion project ? 

Mr. Morris. That is right. 

Mr. McIntire. More so than the actual flooding of land and what 
not, although there is some of that ? 

Mr. Morris. Well, it is the protection of an irrigated agricultural 
area ; that is correct. 

Mr. McIntire. That is all. 

Mr. Poacr. Does that conclude the questions of Mr. Morris? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. McConnell, we shall now be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. McConnett. Mr. Chairman, there is no need to take the com- 
mittee’s time to go further into this, because you have many others 
who desire to testify on other projects. However, I would like to say 
for the record that Congressman Montoya is at an Appropriations 
Committee hearing this morning and I am appearing on his behalf. 

I would like to endorse what the Department has said and endorse 
warmly what Mr. Morris has said, and we shall greatly appreciate 
your favorable consideration of this project. 

Mr. Poacre. Thank you very much. We thank you both, and we 
shall consider this project in executive session. 

Gentlemen, I believe you have another project on which you desire 
to testify ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Poage. Gentlemen, Mr. Morris and Mr. McConnell desire to 
make a further statement here with reference to another project, if 
we may hear them at this time. 


TORTUGOS ARROYO PROJECT 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I 
have talked to my senior colleague, Mr. Montoya, and I am appear- 
ing here for both of us, along w ith Mr. McC onnell, his administrative 
assist: unt, on behalf of this roject. 

This subcommittee has oat very kind and considerate of us, and I 
did want to point out to the subcommittee that you have another 
very meritorious project-—watershed project—in New Mexico pending 
before the subcommittee, the Tortugos Arroyo watershed project in 
New Mexico, and we would appreciate it very much if the subcom- 
mittee sees fit in the closing days of this session to give favorable 
consideration to that project also. 

Mr. Jounson. We had that project up for consideration quite a 
little while back, did we not ? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonunson. And, were there not some questions about the cost per 
‘re on that project ? 

Mr. Morris. There was some mention made of the cost per acre. 
Mr. Breepina. It is my understanding that you were going to 
‘ing a additional figures, which I believe you did bring in? 

Mr. Morus. Yes; which I submitted to the committee. 

Mr. Jonson. I must have missed that particular meeting. I was 
not here at that time. 

Mr. Poacr. The committee still has that project under review and 
will certainly consider the additional information. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know that this com- 
mittee will give us every consideration and we certainly appreciate 
your giving us this opportunity to be here. 

Mr. Poace. Thank you, Mr. Morris. 
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FRANKTOWN-PARKER TRIBUTARIES OF CHERRY 
CREEK, COLO. 


Mr. Poacr. The next project for the consideration of the subcom- 
mittee is the Franktown-Parker tributaries of Cherry Creek, Colo. 

Now, if the Department representative would explain the Frank- 
town-Parker tributaries project of Cherry Creek, Colo., we would be 
glad to hear it. 


STATEMENT OF CARL BROWN, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, the Franktown-Parker tributaries of 
Cherry Creek are erent: in Doug: is, Albert, and E] Paso Counties, 
Colo. Cherry Creek, as you know, is the stream which flows through 
the city of Denver, and this is located in the headwaters area ‘of 
Cherry Creek. 
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This watershed area contains 176,640 acres. It is jointly spon- 
sored by the Cherry Creek Soil Conservation District and the County 
Commissioners of Douglas County and of El Paso County. 

The principal problem in this area is floodwater damage to crops: 
and pastureland, comprising 4,485 acres of flood plain. 

There is some damage also to other agricultural improvements 
such as buildings and machinery. There is damage to roads and, 
perhaps, some damage in the town of Parker. 

Mr. Byron Jounson. Parker is located just over the top of the map 
which is before you gentlemen. 

Mr. Brown. Near the outlet of the watershed. 

In the terms of the land use in this watershed, 12 percent-of the 
land is in crops, being principally small grains, ‘alfalfa, and silage 
corn, and 76 percent is in range and 11 percent is in woodlands. 

It is not expected that there will be any substantial change in the 
oyerall use of the land as a result of the project, although there will 
be a slight decrease in the total amount of cropland in the area. 

In terms of the flood plain alone—that is, the area that will be bene- 
fited, shown in green, the land use in that area is 38 percent for crops— 
alfalfa, silage corn, and small grains, and 12 percent for pasture and 
50 percent for meadow hay. So, you can see that the land is-used 
more intensively in the area which is subject to flooding. . This water- 
shed is entirely in private ownership. ‘There are approximately 170 
farms in the watershed for an average size of 1,041 acres. 

The program in the watershed consists, in addition to the usual 
land treatment measures on the upland, 16 floodwater retarding struc- 
tures and 8 combination grade stabilization and retarding structures. 
This means that some of those structures are being put in sections of 
the channel which are unstable and are eroded at the present time, 
and which will have the effect of stabilizing the channel as well as 
providing retarding capacity. 

The 24 structures will have a total capacity of 4,470 acre-feet. The 
largest of those will be 673 acre-feet. There will be one floodwater 
diversion of about 3,000 linear feet. 

The individual owners of the benefited flood plain lands range from 
2 to 400 acres. There are 103 landowners in total who have and use 
some acreage in the flood plain. If you divide the 103 landowners 
into the 4,485 acres, why, it is something like an average ownership 
of 45 acres. 

The average market price of the benefited area at the present time 
is about $ $300 per acre. 

The total estimated average annual damage at the present time 
is $88,393. 

The effect of the project will be to reduce that by 58 percent and 
produce benefits of $51,791. 

There are important benefits not evaluated in this project likewise; 
that is, to the Corps of Engineers’ Cherry Creek Reservoir imme- 
diately downstream from this project which protects the city of 
Denver from flooding. We have not evaluated in monetary terms the 
effect on that structure. 

Mr. Poacr. How far is it from this outlet ? 

Mr. Brown. About 10 miles from the lower end of this watershed 
to that structure. 
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Mr. Jounson of Colorado. It is the next major structure toward 
downstream. 

Mr. Poaces. But, this is one of those streams, as I recall—I should 
not say “as I recall it,” but I know the highway is a mile or two 
west of there and it is one of those streams which does not carry any 
silt but carries a heavy load of sand, is it not ? 

Mr. Jounson of Colorado. Very heavy. 

Mr. Poacre. And dumps that sand into Cherry Creek ? 

Mr. Jounson of Colorado. Right into the reservoir. 

Mr. McIntire. Would this be on the right side of the road from 
Colorado Springs going up to Denver? 

Mr. Jounson of Colorado. Yes, sir; as a matter of fact, the city 
of Castle Rock through which you go, taking Highway 87, which lies 
just to the west of the watershed and crossing it actually at a point 
as you go farther beyond Castle Rock. 

Mr. Snort. Is this a part of the flood area which flooded Denver? 
When was that ? 

Mr. Jounson of Colorado. In the thirties there were two of them. 

Mr. Snort. More recently—2 or 3 years ago—there was a flood, 
was there not? 

Mr. Jonnson of Colorado. There was one in 1933 and again, I 
think, in 1935. 

Let me back up and give you the picture here. 

This headwater starts at the divide between the Platte and the 
Arkansas Rivers. 

Mr. Poage. Is that the Fountain River heading up there—that 
thing which comes up like a dagger on the chart ? 

Mr. Jounson of Colorado. Well, it is the West Cherry Creek 
which is a separate project coming in there, but I have traveled 
through this area just 2 weeks ago with the State soil conservation 
people and the local people to see what they have been doing on 
the adjacent project which lies to the west and which continues 
through this area [indicating]. You may recognize the south end 
of this as the Black Forest area, which lies on the ridge between the 
two watersheds—that lovely Black Forest area out from the monu- 
ment which is located at the high point there north of Colorado 
Springs and south of Castle Rock. This is located at 7,700 feet. 
Within the space of 38 miles that river falls to 5,700 feet, or a 2,000- 
foot drop within the space of 38 miles and an average drop of 52 feet 
per mile, and a part of the creek beds have a landfall of as much as 
200 feet per mile. They only get 18 inches of moisture per year. 
But, as you may know from this high country area—and it is out on 
the plains—but just beyond the mountains, this area [indicating] 
is subject to getting as much as 3 and 4 inches in a single day. You 
may not get rain often, but when you get it, you get it by the bucket- 
fuls. The result is that we have a minor flood every year and a major 
flood every 8 years, and it was one of the major floods that took out 
the storage dam. The result was, in addition to the floodwaters we 
already had, it actually flooded all of downtown Denver, and that 
is why the city and the second district combined to urge the Corps 
of Engineers to build the magnificent structure which now protects 
Denver, the Cherry Creek Dam. Incidentally, I live in the Cherry 
Creek School District and my children go to school there. This is 
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located in my backyard and upstream, so to speak, from my back- 
yard. 

This heavy rainfall and these flash floods mean that we have ex- 

erienced very serious erosion in this area. During World War I and 
just after World War I much of this land was cut up for crops and 
they tried to put it in potatoes, for example. 

In the adjacent projects already completed or under construction 
they have done a remarkable work of restoring this high falling land 
to good pasture and that work is well along. ‘This is essentially cattle 
country. i . 

The extreme importance of the cropland in the river valley is that 
they have an integrated range-livestock operation and you have to have 
some place in this high, cold country where you can grow some winter 
feed or where you can pasture your cattle in the wintertime because 
you cannot use this high ground during those months. Consequently, 
in order to have an integrated range operation, the development of a 
safe and stable place where you can grow the hays and the various 
additional supplemental feed crops is extremely important, because 
feed costs in that area which one has to purchase can go all over the 
map and can either make or break a farmer’s operation. If he can be 
sure of feed, he can stay alive financially. If he cannot be sure of 
growing his own feed, he can be ruined by that part of the job. So, 
it is very urgent to these farmers to stabilize these streambed areas. 
These streams are dry most of the year. 

Now, I was tremendously impressed with the fine job of restoring 
these winter areas to pastureland and I was also impressed at the 
deep cuts I saw. I saw erosion anywhere from 6 to 20 feet, which 
were sharp cuts through the soil which had taken place in probably 
less than 30 or 40 years due to neglect of this area. 

The healing of these scars is underway in the adjacent areas and 
these people have shown an understanding of the job and I am sure 
in this project they will do further. 

The benefit, therefore, will not merely be to the immediate land- 
owners or to the Cherry Creek structure, but the downstream irriga- 
tion as well. As you know, this is a major tributary of the South 
Platte, and that water is used by the irrigation farmers. 

As the upstream, small watershed projects are completed, the down- 
stream irrigators will get a more continued live stream, because the 
water will be coming down more slightly, but they will get a steadier 
flow until the waters go downstream during flood stage, because it 
carries so much silt and sand that if they try to irrigate it they ruin 
their ditches and channels. This project, and the others coming in 
in that area, are going to be of immense benefit not merely to the people 
within the watershed itself or the downstream projects protecting 
against flood damage, but to the whole agricultural economy of Colo- 
rado which also uses water coming down that stream in our State. 
This is merely one part of a total integrated approach to managing 
our very precious water resources wisely, not merely for the imme- 
diate people there, but for the benefit of the whole economy of the 
State. I cannot speak too highly of the work I have seen done in places 
in the area and of my support for the project as a part of the im- 


portant major program of sound water management.and soil con- 
servation. 
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Mr. Poace. Of course, I realize that it ties into the much larger 
project there and I realize that it probably cannot stand alone. 

Mr. Jonunson of Colorado. This one actually has a benefit-cost 
ratio of better than 1.4 to 1. 

Mr. Poace. If we figure the cost per acre for the actual land which 
is protected, of course, , the cost would be quite high. As to the actual 
amount of land that is protected—and I full well recognize that that 
is probably only a minor part of the project, but it is quite high, is 
it not ¢ 

Mr. Brown. No; comparatively not, Mr. Chairman. The total cost 
of this project is $1,180,000, of which the Federal share will be 
$812,000, or 69 percent. Following the usual practice, we have esti- 
mated that 78 percent of the benefits in this project will accrue to land 
and crops, and if you take 78 percent of the cost and divide it into the 
benefited acreage of 4,485 acres, the cost per acre on that basis would 
be $143. 

Mr. Jounson of Colorado. And, that land is worth far more than 
that to these farmers, especially because of its importance in the inte- 
grated range-livestock operation. 

Mr. Poace. I fully appreciate the importance it has to the Cherry 
Creek Reservoir and, in my judgment, that is probably the most im- 
portant thing you have. 

Mr. Jounson of Colorado. For the long run they will double or 
triple the life of that reservoir, and that reservoir is a great benefit to 
Denver. If you have seen Denver recently, you will realize that the 
flood plain has become the most valuable land we have. At one time 
no one dared build on it. 1, myself, was the moving spirit in a $1 mil- 
lion housing project for the elderly, which is built on the flood plain 
below that dam, and my wife’s mother is now a tenant in that project. 
One mile beyond that there is a multimillon-dollar shopping center 
The city of Denver 1 s permitting immense business investments in 
what used to be a Sood plain which was neglected. 

The Cherry Creek Dam has proven to be a magnificent contribution 
to the economy of Denver and, of course, protecting the life of that 
dam is part of the long-range stability of that area. It would be a 
great mistake not to approve this project in the face of the downstream 
projects. When I say “downstream,” I mean within 10 or 15 miles 
downstream, 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions / 

(No response. ) 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson of Colorado. I thank the committee for giving me 
this opportunity to appear in behalf of this project. 

Mr. Poace. Gentlemen, we have received a statement from Senator 
Allott in support of this project, which we will make a part of the ree- 
ord at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT 


I have this year appeared before committees other than my own on only three 
oecasions. One of them was before the Senate Agriculture Committee and this 
is the second time I have had the privilege of appearing before this distinguished 
group. I consider it most fortunate that the two Agriculture Committees which 
handle so much legislation of critical importance to my State are manned by 
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people whom I consider reasonable and intelligent and, more importantly, who 
have always been kind to me and my State. 

Actually, it is probably unnecessary for me to come before a group of experts 
like yourselves, particularly Chairman Poage, to assist in analyzing a watershed 
project, for if the project is not a sound one, no one would recognize it more 
quickly than Bob Poage and his colleagues. But I have no fear in this regard 
for the Franktown-Parker project, which is before you this morning, is not 
only sound but very desperately needed and I am convinced that in all aspects 
it is well planned and economically justified. 

The Cherry Creek watershed, involved in this project, covers an- area of about 
176,640 acres in three counties in Colorado; 76 percent of this is grassland, 12 
percent is cropland, and 11 percent forest area, with the remaining 1 percent 
in roads, schools, and the two towns of Franktown and Parker. 

The 5-year plan for protecting and developing this watershed is estimated to 
cost $1,180,338. Of this, $812,650 will be paid under Public Law 566 and the local 
share would be $367,688. O. & M. charges are estimated at $4,679. 

I understand, from people in the Watershed Planning Division, that the cost 
to the benefited areas amounts to about $148 per acre. This seems to me not 
only quite reasonable, but I know it to be less than other projects previously 
approved. 

In addition to $359,000 for land-treatment measures, the project plan calls 
for an expenditure of $821,000 for construction of 24 flood control and grade 
stabilization structures and 1 diversion channel. The total combined capacity 
of the retarding structures is 4,470 acre-feet. The flood control aspects of 
the project are critically important. This area is in the foothills of the moun- 
tains and has an elevation drop of about 2,000 feet so that even small thunder- 
storms frequently run off rapidly and destructively and the occasional heavy 
rains have periodically created most damaging floods. 

The farmers in this area have problems that are quite familiar to those of 
many of the members of this committee. Much of the area is in range, past re, 
and hay where water conservation is as critically important as it is with the 
11 percent of this watershed that is devoted to dryland crops, mostly small 
grains, and the 2 percent of the area which is irrigated and on which, for the 
most part, corn silage and alfalfa is grown. 

In the several valleys making up this watershed are found the economic heart 
of the farms and ranches in the area. Here is produced most of the feed and 
forage necessary to keep alive the livestock through the nongrazing month and 
periodic droughts. 

A typical farm in the Cherry Creek Basin is about 1,000 acres (average 1,041). 
Most of them are owner-operated (12.6 percent tenancy). 

The value of land and buildings per acre in 1954, according to the agricultural 
census, was $46.26. But this, of course, includes a great deal of inexpensive 
range and brush land. The real core of these farms and ranches is in the valleys 
where the continuing washing of the gulleys and creeks has been so severe as 
to significantly reduce the yields of hay and cultivated crops. 

I must take this opportunity to pay my compliments to you on this committee 
who have authored and nurtured the Public Law 566 program. I was proud to 
support it myself. I hope and believe the Cherry Creek watershed will prove 
to be an everlasting tribute to your foresight. My respects must also be paid 
to Clarence Svedman of the Colorado State Soil Conservation Board and to 
Ken Chalmers, our State conservationist, who have given so much valuable 
assistance to the good farmers and ranchers in the Cherry Creek watershed 
basin. Their carefully laid out plans on this project are worthy of your 
support. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I should like to say that I believe it is critically 
important to the farmers and ranchers of this area that the erosion and flood 
problems be brought under control. This project is well conceived and well 
designed to bring to the farmers of this area the help they need. 


WATANAE IKI AND WAIANAE NUI PROJECTS 


Mr. Poacr. Gentlemen, I notice that Congressman Inouye of 
Hawaii has been waiting practically all morning. 
Mr. Breeprne. And, very patiently. 
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Mr. Poace. Yes; very patiently and I think, probably, we should 
hear from him at this time. We do have some additional projects 
which have not been considered heretofore. 

Congressman Inouye, I believe you want to be heard on the two 
projects that you have before us? 


STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF HAWAII 


Mr. Inovyr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
very grateful for this opportunity to appear before you again. 

As you recall, several weeks ago Mr. John Wetzel, Director of the 
Watershed Planning Division of the Soil Conservation Service, ex- 
plained two projects, the Waianae Iki and Waianae Nui projects, in 
great detail. I should like to spend just about 2 minutes reiterating a 
few points. 

First, on the Waianae Nui watershed project, the plan covers an 
area of approximately 19,110 acres, and the estimated installation cost 
of $5,309,000, of which $3,449, 000 will be furnished by the Federal and 
$1, 8! 59,000 by the local city and county of Honolulu government. 

I should like also to state that in this area the average annual dam- 
age is $287,860. The average annual benefits which can be created 
to the channel improvements plus the land treatment would be ap- 
proximately $289,610. The ratio of average annual benefits to the 
average annual cost of improvements will be 1.3 to 1. 

I should like to state that although the land used for agricultural 
purposes in this area is not too great, it exerts a strong influence on 
the economy of the area and also the city of Honolulu. It is high-value 
truck farming. Grass and tropical food crops are grown. The grow- 
Ing season is annual, all year long. Each acre of land is very inten- 
sively cropped. Crop yields are exceedingly high. For example, 
Napier grass yields up to 150 tons green weight of feed per year per 
acre. Papayas yield in excess of 30,000 pounds per acre per year; and 

vatermelons, 20 tons per acre per year. Naturally, production costs 
are rather high. They may exceed about $1,000 per acre per crop in 
production costs. 

Mr. Jounson. The area is developing now. 

Mr. Inouye. Since 1938 to date, we have had seven very severe 
floods. The farmers have been quite disturbed and distressed, and 
some have been moving out. Most of them are very small farms, an 
acre or two or three. The largest would be five. They are all family 
people. 

Mr. Poace. That land is not owned. That is leased land, is it not? 

Mr. Inovyr. We have fee land. We also have what is called 
Hawaiian homes admission lands. If you recall, in 1921 the Govern- 
ment of the United States set aside certain lands to be used by the 
Hawaiians. We have certain military installations in the area, also. 

Mr. Brreprne. Can you tell me what kind of grass produced this 
150 tons of grass per acre per year ? 

Mr. Inovyr. Napier grass. This is for feed for dairy and cattle. 
Incidentally, most of the piggeries in the island of Hawaii are con- 
centrated in this area. We also have dairies there. Although the agri- 
cultural area is small, the production is large. 
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Mr. Breeprne. I had never heard of yields of that kind. 

Mr. Inovye. It is fantastic. For example, this might shock you, but 
agricultural land, if available for sale, will sell anywhere from ap- 
proximately 15 cents a square foot up to $2 a square foot. We sell 
our land by the square foot in Hawaii, not by acres. 

Mr. Poace. That would be about $8,000 or $9,000 an acre. 

Mr. Inouye. And residential land would sell at a minimum of 
about 50 cents a square foot up to $8 a square foot. 

Mr. McIntire. Grass from this land is immediately used ? 

Mr. Inouye. Yes, sir. It is green weight, or wet weight, rather 
heavy. Itisnotdry hay. This grass is used for the piggeries and for 
the dairies. 

Mr. Poacr. Are mechanical mowers used ? 

Mr. Inouye. It iscut mostly by hand. 

The other project, Mr. Chairman, the second project, is almost 
similar. The acreage is slightly different. The acreage involved 
in the Waianae Iki project is 11,750 acres of land. The average 
annual damage is $130,600, and with the improvements it will be 
brought down to $120,800. The prospective ratio is 1.4 to 1. The 
other one is 1.3 to 1. 

Mr. Poacr. I thought you said that damage is $130,000 now, and 
would be brought down to $127,000. It is more than that, surely. 

Mr. Inouye. This is the Waianae Iki project. We have two proj- 
ects. For the Iki project the average annual damage is $130,600 and, 
according to the project plan here, with the improvements the dam- 
age can be brought down to $300. 

Mr. Poage. To $300? 

Mr. Inouye. Yes. 

Mr. Poaae. In other words, practically the whole thing is wiped 
out. 

Mr. Inouye. Yes. 

Mr. McIntire. Is that true of the other one, too? 

Mr. INovye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. How much will these two cost ? 

Mr. Inouye. This is confusing, I realize. The Nui project is esti- 
mated to cost $5,309,000, of which the Federal Government will fur- 
nish $3,449,300 and the city and county of Honolulu $1,859,700. 

For the Iki project, the estimated cost is $2,432,300, of which 
$1,971,300 will be furnished by Federal funds and $461,000 by the 
city and county of Honolulu. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you have a great number of this type of project 
in the area? 

Mr. Inovyr. These are the first projects. 

Mr. McInrie. Are there numerous areas? I realize they are lim- 
ited in size, but are there numerous areas that need this kind of im- 
provement, or are they very limited in number ¢ 

Mr. Inouye. I would say in the State of Hawaii this type of proj- 
ect would be on a very limited scale. Most of the other floods occur 
primarily in the city areas and would be met by flood control projects. 

Mr. McIntire. Where you would comprehend valuable agricultural 
land, there would be a limited number of such projects ? 

Mr. Inouye. Yes, sir. We are so concerned because of the land 
limitations in our islands. We need our crops. Right now we are 
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so dependent upon bringing in our supplies from the continental 
United States. We are trying to revive and encourage our small 
farmers. 

Mr. Poace. It appears to me unless we approve this project you 
will not have any agriculture at all. 

Mr. Inouye. This area has already been zoned for piggeries, 
dairies, and truck farms. I doubt very much if the city and county 
of Honolulu would go beyond the present area, because if they did 
that it would be just about wiping out all farming on this one island. 

We have to get our fruits and vegetables from the west coast. We 
try to encourage our farmers to plant their own. Because of the 
high cost of production, we find that celery from California is much 
cheaper than celery grown in Hawaii. 

Mr. Suorr. [ was not here when these projects were presented, 
apparently. What type of structures are to be used ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Channel protection. 

Mr. Suorr. I thought maybe there were some reservoirs. 

Mr. Brown. No. The Waianae Iki project is 2144 miles of stream 
channel improvement, and that will be the major type of structural 
channel work, very high-grade type of improvement. The Waianae 
Nur project will be 6.8 miles of channel improvement. This feeds 
directly into the ocean. 

Mr. Suorr. Will those be concreted channels? This seems to be 
a sizable amount of money. 

Mr. Inouye. Molded earth. 

Mr. Brown. They will be constructed in earth, but they will be 
riprapped for protec tion. 

Mr. Inovyr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I thank you 
once again for giving me the second opportunity of trying to sell my 
two projects which are very important to the people of my islands. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m., the subcommittee went into executive 
Session. ) 
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WATERSHED PROJECTS 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1960 


House or REprREsENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION AND CREDITS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. W. R. Poage (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Poace. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

We are here this morning to continue our hearings on various 
watersheds. The one I have listed here first, as I go down the list 
which was left over from yesterday, is Leatherwood Creek, which is 
in the district represented by Governor Tuck of Virginia. 

The Governor has filed, and I believe you have there, do you not, a 
letter and a statement which we have received from him? 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman, we have no record of a statement from 
Governor Tuck. His office was notified about it. Unless he com- 
municated directly with you 

Mr. Poacr. He told me that he was filing a statement about this 
project. 

Mr. Murray. It just has not come in. 

Mr. Poace. Is anyone here representing the Governor ? 

(No response. ) 

Why do we not go ahead and hear these people who are present 
before we take up those who are not here, and then we will go back 
and discuss this Leatherwood Creek project at a later time. 





BEAVER CREEK, VA., WATERSHED 


Under this procedure, the next project for the consideration of 
the subcommittee is the Beaver Creek, Va. Watershed. I believe that 
is in Judge Smith’s district, and I believe he is represented here. 

Suppose we start the hearing with the Beaver Creek project. 

We shall be glad at this time to have the Department make the 
presentation on Beaver Creek. 

Will you please proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF CARL BROWN, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, the Beaver Creek watershed is in Albe- 
marle County, Va., very close to the home of Thomas Jefferson in the 
Charlottesville area. 
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It is a very small watershed, comprising only 7,010 acres. It is 
jointly sponsored by the Thomas Jefferson Soil Conservation District 
and the Albemarle County Board of Supervisors. 

This is a multipurpose project, combining flood prevention on a 
small acreage of land—126 acres of bottom land—and the develop- 
ment of rural, domestic, and industrial water supply. 

This project is somewhat unique in that respect in that it is the 
first project that we have had in which a county government has 
participated in the development of a countywide water supply. 

This is the contemplated first unit of development of water sup- 
ply storage in the county, and the project has a relatively small cost. 
It could have been approved administratively under the provisions 
of the act, except that the single multipurpose structure exceeds the 
limitation of 2,500 acre-feet, which requires it to come to Congress. 
Actually, the project involves a cost of only $91,513 of Federal funds. 
In terms of this small watershed of 7,010 acres, at the present time 22 
percent of the watershed is used for cropland. The crops are peach 
orchards, apple orchards, some grain and hay. 

As a result of the project, with the more intensive use of bottom 
land, it is expected that the cropland use will decrease to 18 percent 
for the watershed as a whole. Grassland is expected to increase from 
37 to 40 percent, and woodlands from 36 to 37 percent. 

The big ama contains 85 farms altogether, and the average acre- 
age of the farms in this area is about 80 acres. There are 135 
families living in the watershed. 

In addition to the usual soil conservation practices on the water- 
shed lands, this one multipurpose structure, which is the only cost- 
shared measure, will contain a total of 3,548 acre-feet, of which the 
water supply component will consist of 1,600 acre-feet. 

The flood prevention storage, on top of the water supply, amounts 
to 1,746 acre-feet, and there is reserved for sediment storage 202 acre- 
feet. 

In the flood plain area itself use of the benefited land will be in- 
tensified. Corn acreage is expected to increase from 53 to 73 acres. 
Hay land will be decreased from 73 to 53 acres. 

This county water supply which we feel is actually the main and 
the most important feature of the project, is being developed to pro- 
vide a rural domestic supply and to permit, in the opinion of the 
county commissioners, the opportunity for some rural industrial ex- 
pansion. Their water supply situation has been rather bad in this 
county. The county has spent considerable money I understand in 
the development or trying to develop well supplies which have not 
been very successful. They feel that this development of surface 
water supply will provide for the needs, as they see them coming about, 
and this structure will also provide for significant rural be nefits, al- 
though nothing has been allocated to that purpose. 

The total cost of this project is $214,827. The Federal cost is 
$91,513, or 43 percent. The non-Federal cost is $123,314, or 57 per- 
cent. In terms of the one structure, which I think is of more inter- 

est in this case, the cost is 51 percent Federal and 49 percent local or 
almost a 50-50 sharing of the cost of this one multipurpose structure. 

The total cost of this one structure is $169,119. The benefit-cost 
ratio on this project is 1.2 to 1, and the sc heduled installation period 
is 3 years. 
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The funds for the local sharing of the cost on the structure will 
be made available by the county out of general revenues, and the 
county will also assume the estimated $400 annual maintenance cost 
on the structure. 

Mr. Poacr. There is no loan from the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion involved in this project ? 

Mr. Brown. According to our understanding, they do not expect 
to request a loan for this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Poacer. Are there any further questions of the Department 
representative ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Poace. We will now hear from Mr. Haley, the administrative 
assistant to Judge Smith of Virginia. 


STATEMENT OF CALVIN H. HALEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
TO HON. HOWARD W. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Hater. Mr. Chairman, the representative of the Department, 
Mr. Brown, has given you a very complete picture of the project. 

Judge Smith asked me to say to you that he was out of town yes- 
terday when you called, and he was out of town again this morning, 
and asked me to come by and say that he hoped that this project 
comes within the limitations under which you people are operating, 
and if it does come within that limitation, that you will approve it. 

As Mr. Brown has said, this project will supply water for the town 
of Crozet, which has about 700 people. However, the town is going 
to pay all of the cost of that. It just happens to work into this “triple 
threat” deal here. 

Mr. Poace. What the town will pay is a part of that which Mr. 
Brown describes as being taken care of by local interests ? 

Mr. Haury. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poage. In other words, the town simply makes a contract with 
the county, as I understand it, or the Thomas Jefferson Conservation 
District ? 

Mr. Harry. Yes, sir. The county is putting up approximately 
$100,000 in eash. 

Mr. Poacr. Then, you are not going to make any loan from the 
Farmers Home Administration ? 

Mr. Haxey. I have not heard about that. 

Mr. Poace. I, frankly, would like to see some of these projects make 
some of those loans. We provided for those loans, but the Appropria- 
tions Committee has not provided much money for the purpose of 
making the loans. However, the Congress provides for the loans to 
be made. 

Mr. Jonnson. Based upon the testimony, it sounds as if Virginia is 
going to pay cash on this deal ? 

Mr. Harey. That is right. 

Mr. Brown, That is our understanding. 

Mr. Poacr. Let me ask you about this water item involved in the 
project. If you are going to pay cash on this water, what about the 
water distribution system? That could be financed through the 
Farmers Home Administration on very favorable terms. 
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Mr. Hatey. Iam not familiar with that. 

Mr. Poace. How do they propose to handle this water distributiom 
system? Would there be a separate corporation from the water im- 
provement district or the flood prevention district ? 

Mr. Hatey. I hope Mr. Brown can answer that one. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, we have not, of course, in our investi- 
gation gone into the distribtuion aspect. 

Mr. Poace. No; that was not your business. 

Mr. Brown. I do not know. 

Mr. Poace. But, I am interested to know how you are going to get 
this water distributed. They are going to have the water at the low- 
est point there. This water is going to be down at the lower part of 
the area. How are they going to get it back up to these people? 

Mr. Brown. Well, the report says this much about it; that the 
county will withdraw their water supply from the stream below the 
dam. Two 10-inch valves will be provided in the structure to release 
flow when drawing on storage. 

Mr. Poace. They, per haps, propose to use this water somewhere out 
of that improvement district or out of that drainage district entirely ! 

Mr. Brown. Well, the water will be used outside of the watershed. 
It will be used in this small town [indicating] and for other locations. 

Mr. Poacr. Show us on the map what you are referring to. Where 
is the small town of Crozet ? 

Mr. Brown. This map here, I do not believe, would show that. 
Maybe you could furnish that information to them, Mr. Haley. This 
shows only the watershed—the area for which the application is in- 
cluded, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srupscieritevp. Where is the structure, Mr. Brown ! 

Mr. Brown. This | indicating] is the structure here. You can see 
that the structure takes up a considerable part of the watershed. 

Mr. Jounson. What inthe largest town near the proposed project ¢ 

Mr. Hatey. Charlottesville. 

Mr. Jounson. That is right below the Thomas Jefferson home, 
Monticello? 

Mr. Hatey. That is Charlottesville; yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. That is not very far from this watershed, is it! 

Mr. Poacr. No. 

Mr. Harry. No, sir. 

Mr. Poacr. Where is Charlottesville with reference to the project ? 

Mr. Hater. Mr. Chairman, I am not familiar with this map here. 

Mr. Poacr. I mean which direction is this from Charlottesville? 

Mr. Hatey. It is east. 

Mr. Poage. This [indicating] is out toward the mountains, is it ¢ 

Mr. Hatey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. I think I know where Crozet is, but I am not too sure. 

Mr. Jonnson. Then, that would be the other side of Charlottesville? 

Mr. Hatey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srvussverterp. It would be near Highway 60, would it not? 

Mr. Harey. You turn right on Route 250 in order to get to this 
project. 

Mr. Jounson. You turn left to go out to Jefferson’s home? 

Mr. Hatey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Then, really, the Jefferson home is not in this water- 


shed ? 
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Mr. Hatzy. No, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. They just named it after Jefferson because it is lo- 
cated down in that area / 

Mr. Hatey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poage. This [indicating] is the C. & O. Railroad here? 

Mr. Haney. I think so. Mr, Chairman, the supervisors were up 
here yesterday to testify on this project. 

Mr. Poace. Yes, I realize that. 

Mr. Brown. They will pick up the storage down here on the river. 
The plan shows that this watershed is located 10 miles west of 
Charlottesville. That is the approximate distance. 

Mr. Poace. I think Mr. Haley just explained that to us. Off the 
record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jounson. When you turn right at Charlottesville to go over to 
Highway 11, I imagine you go through this area? 

Mr. Poace. The highway does not go through there. Highway 250 
probably does, though. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. It goes up there and crosses the mountains afterward ? 

Mr. Hatey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Then, you goto Waynesboro? 

Mr. Hauer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stupsiertevp. It is out in that general direction ? 

Mr. Harry. This Route 250 goes from Richmond to Charlottesville 
and on over to W ay nesboro. 

Mr. Poacs. This project, obviously, cannot be justified except as a 
water supply project ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right, sir; it would not be justified as a flood 
prevention project alone. 

Mr. Poace. With reference to the 73 acres, or, was it 135, or what- 
ever it was, was that to be protected; does it all belong to the same 
man ¢ 

Mr. Brown. No, sir; it is in several ownerships down here. There 
are 126 acres in this green area which is given protection by the dam 
in this reach [indicating] down to the Mechum River where they pick 
up the water supply. 

Mr. Jounson. The apple orchards are located behind the dam ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. This is mostly orchards—peaches and ap- 
ples—in this watershed. 

Mr. Hauey. This statement of the plan here shows that there are 
7,010 acres in the drainage area. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; that is the size of this entire area, 7,010 acres. 

Mr. Jounson. It would be of benefit to the upland as a result of 
keeping the water table up here? 

Mr, Brown. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poaae. They will do and carry out some conservation practices 
up there in order to qualify? Do you know what percentage of the 
people have been signed up? You have to have 50, but I know you 
have more than that. 


Mr. Brown. I do not believe we have that information, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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Mr. Poace. Mr. Haley, do you know how many people above the 
dam have signed up ¢ 

Mr. Harry. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Poace. It seems to me that that is a rather important point. Of 
course, we know you have one-half of them, but we hope you have a 
whole lot more of them signed up. 

Mr. Jounson. Most anyone who has an apple orchard is following 
conservation practices. T hey have already started on them, I imagine. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir; I do have the information in here. Conserva- 
tion farm plans have been prepared for over 60 percent of the water- 
shed area and land treatment measures are being rapidly installed. 
So, they are over the requirement right now. 

Mr. Suorr. It seems to me that one aspect of this project is a little 
bit unusual in that the benefits that are to accrue, as I understand it, 
and perhaps I do not quite understand the project, but it looks to me 
like the benefits that are to accrue from the project are largely outside 
of the project area. 

Mr. Brown. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Poacer. And it is the aa outside of the project area who 
are paying for it, because the county is putting up the money. 

Mr. Suorr. Why should not the project area include this additional 
area which is to be benefited ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, the benefits from the water supply are widely 
dispersed, yousee. While this one town of Crozet may get part of that 
water supply, there would be water supplies made available through 
a distribution system over a rather wide area. But, the only project 
treatment benefits or direct needs are concentrated in this area. 

Mr. Poace. The only thing the Soil Conservation Service has any 
concern with is in this area ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Poace. Other agencies will carry and distribute the water, and 
I was trying to get a picture of how the water distribution would be 
handled; because we have rece ntly been developing a number of these 
rural water distribution systems down in my country, and they are 
working very well. We are financing them through the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, if I might make a comment off the 
record here ? 

Mr. Poage. Surely. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Poacer. I think we would like to go see this project, because I 
think there is nothing which holds out more promise of this coordina- 
tion of flood prevention and local water supplies. I want to see it 
developed. I want to see you go ahead further with it, and I am 
delighted to see some of these projects which are putting in municipal 
water supplies, because I think there is a grand opportunity to combine 
the two. 

Mr. McIntire. When you run into one of these propositions such as 
you have, either at ( ‘ulpeper or this one, is there necessarily an inquiry 
or a finding or a correlation with the potential that you can calculate 
in this kind of thing? Is there an appraisal on the side of the private 
investment though not Government investment—as related to the 
potential or bringing industry in and the problem of industrial waste 
and pollution ? 
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Are you putting across on one side without looking whether it is 
going to be offset by a negative on the other side by the matter of 
stream pollution and things of that sort ¢ 

Mr. Hatey. Let me answer that as far as Virginia is concerned: I 
know that they have passed a great many laws in Richmond and they 
are working on this stream pollution problem and they are giving it 
very serious attention. There is a tremendous effort being made to 
stop pollution of all the streams where there is such pollution. 

Mr. McIntime. Well, I appreciate that, but I was just interested 
in your evaluation of this as to what share has to be borne by non- 
Federal sources. You do make some calculation as to what you are 
developing as a setoff against water supply for industrial use. But 
on the other hand, if there is no firm answer as to whether or not 
the water control or sanitation board or whatever it may be in the 
several States, or water improvement commission, will OK an indus- 
trial plant, you have a plus in there that just does not materialize. 

Mr. Brown. I would like to say this, Mr. McIntire: These plans 
are reviewed by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and we do have the advantage of any knowledge that the Public 
Health Service might have in that regard. Of course, they are re- 
viewed by the Governor and the State agencies that he may designate 
also after they are completed. While we do not investigate that our- 
selves, we believe if it was considered by either Federal or State 
agencies to have any adverse impact, that we would be advised about 
that. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions about Beaver Creek ? 

(No response. ) 

If not, we thank you, Mr. Haley. 

Mr. Hater. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


LONG MARSH, MD., WATERSHED 


Mr. Poace. The next project for the consideration of the subcom- 
mittee is the Long Marsh, Md., watershed. 

Do we have someone present who is representing Mr. Johnson, of 
Maryland? 

Mr. Buarque. I am representing Congressman Johnson, sir. 

Mr. Poage. All right; fine. I had a letter from Mr. Johnson ad- 
vising that he was interested in this project. 

Mr. Buarque. I am the Congressman’s administrative assistant. 

Mr. Poacr. First, we shall ask the Department representative to 
make the presentation. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WETZEL, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Werzet. Mr. Chairman, the Long Marsh watershed is a typical 
flatland watershed. In other words, practically the entire area is 
relatively flat. The upper watershed channels are all manmade and 
the entire watershed is critically in need of drainage systems. 

The Long Marsh watershed is located in Queen Annes and Caroline 
Counties. It is a tributary to the Choptank River and its size is, 
roughly, about 27,000 acres. The sponsors are the Queen Annes Soil 
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Conservation District, the Queen Annes County Commissioners, the 
Caroline Soil Conservation District, and the Caroline County Com. 
missioners. 

There is a serious flooding problem on about 19,000 acres in the 
watershed. It is most acute in about 7,200 acres in ‘the lower end of 
the watershed. 

There has been substantial damage to roads and bridges through- 
out the watershed and due to the very flat terrain, the erosion and 
sedimentation are not too great in quantity, but the clogging of the 
channels has caused a very serious flood problem throughout the lower 
end of the watershed. 

The land use within the watershed is 48 percent in cropland, pri- 
marily corn and soybeans; 12 percent grass, and 36 percent woodland. 

The watershed is entirely in private ownership and includes 175 
farms, practically all of which will be affected by the project. The 
saree average about 150 acres and have an average value of about 

21,000. 

The proposed project includes the land treatment measures which 
are the on-farm drainage and the clearing and smoothing of the cul- 
tivated land; proper crop rotations, the use of proper cover crops 
and some minor tree planting. 

The structures proposed in the project are 112 miles of multipurpose 
channel improvement. The channels will handle both the flood pre- 
vention and drainage needs of the watershed. The benefited area is 
so distributed over the entire watershed that all of the farms will 
benefit from the improvement. 

The estimated market price of the land that will be benefited in the 
watershed is about $200 an acre. The flood prevention level of pro- 
tection that will be provided by the channel improvement is 100 per- 
cent protection from storms that will occur once in 8 years. The proj- 
ect will also substantially reduce the flood damages from the major 
storms. 

The total primary benefits from the program are $108,000, roughly. 

The total project will cost $1,520,000, of which loc al people will put 
up 49 percent, or $746,000, and the Public Law 566 funds will provide 
$774,000, or 51 percent. 

On the structural measures which is the 112 miles of channel im- 
provement, the Federal Government will provide 70 percent, or $302,- 
000, and the local people will provide $303,000, or the remaining 30 
percent. 

The local people’s $303,000 is made up of a direct cash contribution 
to the construction cost of the channels in proportion to the benefits al- 
located to drainage, and that amounts to $249,000. 

The relocations—land easements and rights-of-way—amount to 
$50,000. 

The benefit-cost ratio on the project is 1.97 to 1, and they have pro- 
posed an installation period of 8 years. 

It is interesting, and you will notice the red area on the righthand 
side of the map, which is an excluded area, that some of the benefits 
to be obtained from the structural measures in that, or a portion of 
that, the drainage needs have already been met by the local a 
There is no need for additional assistance. Another portion of it 
would bring too much new land under the drainage improvement pro- 
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gram into cultivation so that it would not meet the Department criteria 
that no main drainage features which are primarily for bringing new 
Jand into cultivation will be included in the project. 

Mr. Jounson. This is on what is known as the Eastern Shore? 

Mr. Werzex. Yes, sir; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. What city is it near? 

Mr. Buarque. Ingleside, and Crumpton and in that general direc- 
tion. 

Mr. Jounson. What about Hillsboro? 

Mr. Buarque. Yes, sir; in that general direction. 

Mr. Werzeu. The local people will provide the operation and main- 
tenance at a cost of $19,000, and the county boards of commissioners 
have already agreed to provide the non-Federal share of the construc- 
tion cost, the $249,000, out of county revenues that have been raised 
through the county drainage district authorities. 

Mr. Poace. Just from the standpoint of protecting land from over- 
flow, it would probably be a little difficult to justify this; would it not, 
taking into consideration all that is involved ¢ 

Mr. Werzex. No, Mr. Chairman. The flood prevention is com- 
pletely justified. 

Mr. Poa. I know it is, but it involves more than just flood pre- 
vention as I see it. It involves the drainage of a marsh there and I 
note that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare says 
you are helping to eliminate a bad mosquito problem which is affecting 
the health of the people there. 

Mr. Werzet. That is right, sir. Actually, the high percentage of 
the present watershed that is in cropland and grassland would indi- 
cate that and the work plan bears this out, that the landowners are at- 
peeene to farm this land, but due to the high water table and the 
need for drainage, it just is not a profitable operation, that together 
with the hazard of flooding, which is ever present. 

Mr. Suorr. Right there, how do you draw the line there between 
the merits of providing better drainage to land that is periodically 
cropped or, perhaps, to some degree uneconomically cropped, and the 
policy that you just stated that this program cannot be used to drain 

and to the extent that it would be bringing into production land 
which has not been in production at all ? 

Mr. Werzeu. The determination is made on the basis of land use 
capabilities. That is one of the first steps in the work plan develop- 
ment. In other words, a determination that the land in need of drain- 
age is suitable for crop production, if adequate drainage is provided. 

Now, the criteria which I referred to as a Department policy is 
that if any project or any main lateral or any main channels of the 

roject are primarily for the purpose of bringing new land into pro- 

uction, it is not an eligible project or an eligible main channel. In 
other words, it can be included, but there can be no Federal cost shar- 
ing on that section of channel. 
_ Mr. SHorr. You mean that that is getting into the position of draw- 
ing a rather fine line where you would say it is not practicable to pro- 
vide drainage for land that had not been in production which might 
be very economically feasible as far as the potential productivity of 
this land is concerned, and yet you can help drain land which has 
been farmed periodically and, perhaps, very uneconomically and 
which even after the drainage is provided might not be very good ? 
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Mr. Werzet. That is right, Mr. Short. There always is that po- 
tential. However, the determination i is first made that the land which 
will be drained can be economically farmed and that the drainage i im- 
provement will make it possible to carry out the farming operation, 

Mr. Poace. This project is author ized under the Blitch : amendment, 
is it not, and not under the basic bill ? 

The original bill did not provide for drainage, but by specific amend- 
ment drain: age was provided for? 

Mr. Werzex. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Poage. That amendment did provide that you could carry on 
drainage projects as well as impounding projects, did it not ? 

Mr. Werze. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, the original bill did not contemplate 
drainage, but the committee and the Congress specifically amended the 
law to allow you to carry on these draina age programs. I believe this 
is the first one we have had which is 100 percent drainage, is it not? 

Mr. Wetzeu. This one is not 100 percent drainage, sir. 

Mr. Poacre. Where are your dams? I did not see any dams on the 
map. 

Mr. Werzev. The flood prevention is provided by the channel. It 
is a multipurpose channel, and that is the reason for the cost sharing 
by the Federal Government of 70 percent of the channel construction 
cost. Yes, sir ; there are substantial flood-damage benefits. 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have any dams up there? 

Mr. Werzex. No, there are no dams. The structural works are 
entirely channel construction, 112 miles. 

Mr. Poace. Will not channel construction result in carrying water 
off rather than holding it? The dam is for holding it and the channel 
improvement results in moving it out of it? 

Mr. Werzet. That is right, sir. Of course, we have many projects 
where the flood prevention benefits are provided by channel improve- 
ments. 

Mr. Poaar. I know that. 

Mr. Werzev. Particularly in the flat country where you do not 
have the damsites. 

Mr. Poace. I know that, and please understand me: I am finding no 
fault with it. I know full well it is authorized, but I was just thinking 
that it was the first one we have had where there was no impounding 
of water at all. 

Mr. Srupsiertevp. One of the arroyo projects involved this, did it 
not ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes, I guess the arroyo projects involved that to a large 
degree, but I think all of them had at least one dam. 

Mr. McIntire. Let me ask you a question in connection with what 
this calls for on this matter of bringing new land into production. 

We have had most of these projects where you were going to clean 
out a channel and in so doing get the water out there fast enough so 
that land which is now in brush and so forth could be brought into 
production. We had one project yesterday which involved 1,600 acres. 

Mr. Suort. There are several of them. 

Mr. McIntire. What do you mean by “bringing new land into 
production” ? 
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Mr. Werzev. The criteria applies only to agricultural water im- 
provement measures and not to flood prevention measures. In other 
words, the new land criteria which we follow in the Department 
applies only to measures for drainage and irrigation and not to pro- 
viding flood protection for new land. 

Mr. McIntire. Some of these Georgia projects and so forth which 
jnvolve new land which is potentially available are in the context of 
flood prevention and not in the context of drainage ? 

Mr. Werzev. That is right, sir. Mr. McIntire, a good many of the 

rojects—some of the Georgia projects, and we will have one a little 
Satie today—are in the form of a restoration of former productivity. 
They involve land which has been in cultivation but, due to the deposi- 
tion in the stream channels and the resulting flood hazards, it has just 
not been an economical operation and it has reverted to brush. 

Mr. McIntire. And, if the land has been out of production for 20 
years—this is getting back to what I want to know—and has grown 
up in bushes but which was at some previous time in production, 1s 
it not new land being brought into production when you clean off the 
bushes and bring it back into production ? 

Mr. Werzev. As far as bringing it back by virtue of flood protec- 
tion—if it is brought back by drainage or irrigation, our Department 

olicy is very definite in that in order to be not classed as new land, 
it must have been in cultivation for, I believe, it is 3 out of the last 
10 years. It is the same as the ACP criteria. Iam not certain about 
those figures. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you not obtain the use of that land? I notice 
in that area—as I have traveled through it—that there are a lot of 
truck gardens. Would not some of this land be available for that use 
rather than a less productive use? 

Mr. Werzet. I do not believe we have that information, Mr. John- 
son. The indications are that the land use within the project will not 
be changed as a result of the project. 

Mr. Jounson. I know they grow a lot of tomatoes and garden vege- 
tables there. 

Mr. Werzex. That is right. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Buarque, you had something? 





STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 


IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND, PRESENTED BY 
MANUEL BUARQUE 


Mr. Buarqur. Yes, sir. I thank the chairman for permission to 
give Congressman Johnson’s statement relative to this project. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am appearing today 
in behalf of the proposed Long Marsh watershed project. 

The people of the Queen Annes and Caroline Counties, located in 
the First Congressional District of Maryland, have labored diligently 
and in the interest of soil conservation. The county commissioners 
of Queen Annes and Caroline and the soil-conservation district of the 
same counties of Maryland have sponsored, with technical assistance 
provided by the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, a well-documented work plan 
for the Long Marsh watershed. Local interests have agreed to pay 
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their proportionate share, and I earnestly urge this committee to 
approve this meritorious project so our people at an early date can 
reap the benefits of the Long Marsh watershed plan. 

This watershed plan covers approximately 27,000 acres. It is inter- 
esting to note that the soils of this watershed are of a coastal plain 
origin and 70 percent of the soils are poorly or imperfectly drained. 
Recent surveys of these two counties trace the decline of the area back 
to the Civil War era, when the loss of labor and resultant lack of 
mainten: unce caused the failure of the drainage system and a decline 
in soil productivity. The farmers in this watershed have been limited 
in their productivity because of the handicaps of inadequate drainage 
and flood prevention, certainly the key to many of their problems. 

Characteristically, the Long Marsh watershed is composed of flat- 
lands with poorly developed natural drainage patterns. As the major 
tributaries approach the Long Marsh main channel, they develop into 
natural valley sections with more pronounced flood plains. F lood- 
ing then may ‘be described as two types—flood plain inundation of the 
main major arteries and inundation of the flatland by direct precipita- 
tion during intense storms. 

The primary benefits in the proposed channel improvements derived 
from increased net income due to high crop yields caused by redue- 
tion of floodwater drainages and improved drainage would amount to 
approximately $107,000 yearly. Further benefits would accrue to the 
State and county roads. Maintenance would be sharply reduced when 
this watershed plan becomes reality. 

Gentlemen, I urge again early consideration of the Long Marsh 
watershed plan for Queen Annes and Caroline Counties. I am sure 
you have their well-documented program before you, prepared under 
the authority of the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen for the privilege of appearing at 
this time for the Congressman. 

Mr. Poacr. I believe the figure of about $200 an acre was stated 
for the benefited acres. 

Mr. Werzet. No, sir; that is the value of the lands within the 
watershed that are benefited. The benefits from the project have 
been allocated 50 percent to flood prevention, 50 percent to drain- 
age, and the cost sharing has been dle ‘termined accordingly. ‘The cost 
per acre for providing the flood protection within the watershed is 
$70 per acre. 

Mr. Poace. That is $140 an acre. 

Mr. Jounson. Don’t the local people pay for practically half of 
it? 

Mr. Werzex. Yes, sir; the local people pay for approximately half 
the allocations to drain: ige. The Federal cost sharing for drainage 
measures is only roughly about 45 percent. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, the cost to the Government runs about 
$100. 

Mr. Werzeu. Yes, sir; if you consider both drainage and flood pre- 
vention. 

Mr. Poace. For the life of me, I cannot see what difference there is 
whether you call it flood protection or drainage. If you drain the 
water off, you do not have a flood. It seems to me that if you get rid 
of the water, you do not have floods. 
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Mr. Jounson. You want to call it all flood protection. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. I do not really see the distinction. The total 
cost to the ¢ ees runs about $105 or $110 an acre; is that 
right ¢ oa 

Mr. Werzet. I might just point out the differentiation between 
drainage and flood prevention which we follow is that any water 
that falls on the watershed land and runs over the land in the form 
of surface flow as a result of abnormally high precipitation is con- 
sidered as flood prevention. Any water that is in the soil as a result 
of the ground water level which must be lowered before you can carry 
on economic farm operations is considered as drainage. 

Mr. Jounson of Wisconsin. Is it not true that in most of our 
projects where we have channel improvements there is not a local 
contribution, but in this area you have local contribution because 
of the drainage ? 

Mr. Werze.. Due to the fact that an allocation has been made to 
drainage. ‘The purpose of that channel is 50 percent to lower the 
water table and 50 percent to remove the surface flow. 

Mr. McIntire. If the water table level is 18 inches below the sur- 
face, flood protection is anything which is above 18 inches, and drain- 
age 1s anything below the 18 inches? 

“Mr, Werzen. That is a good example, sir. However, we consider 
that it is only the surface flow that is flood prevention. 

Mr. Poacr. The problem that appears to me is how in the world 
you get a $200 value on that land. 

” Mr. McInvire. It is bad land down there. 

Mr. Poacer. I do not think it is. If it is only growing 30 bushels 
of corn, it is hard to justify a $200 tag on it. 

Mr. McIntire. Residential values may be involved. 

Mr. Buarqur. May I say the proximity of the Eastern Shore to 
Washington is conducive to a lot of money flowing in, and it makes 
the land’s value excessively high even though it is not always pro- 
ductive. 

Mr, Snorr. Is there any possibility that the farm economy on these 
farms might be shifted by virtue of the improvement of the produc- 
tivity of the land into some other ¢ rops besides corn and soybeans, of 
which there is not any particular shortage right now ? 

Mr. Werzev. I would certainly say that would be a possibility. 
However, the studies which were m: de and the interviews which were 
taken with the landowners indicated that they did not intend to shift 
as a result of the protection which was being provided. 

Mr. Poace. Gentlemen, do not put them in the poultry business. 

Mr. Buarque. I would agree with that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suorr. We are working at cross-purposes here in enabling these 

people to increase their produce tion of corn and soybeans. We always 
have that question thrown at us out in the Western States in connec- 
tion with reclamation projects, 
_Mr. Jounson. That is the point I tried to bring out, Congressman 
Short. From what I have seen in that area—and we have been down 
there several times—it is a great truck gardening area, raising to- 
matoes, sweet corn, and other vegetables which come to the markets. 
I thought we might increase the use in that way. 
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displace some of the importation of tomatoes from Cuba. 

Mr. Jounson. And California. 

Mr. Breepine. I notice in one of your statements you said the 
average farm is about 150 acres, the lands being valued at approxi- 
mately $21,000. Now you say the acreage valuation is $200, 

Mr. Jounson. That is the flood area. 

Mr. Werzex. The figures on the size of the farm and the average 
value are over the entire watershed, whereas the $200 is the actual 
benefited area rather than the entire watershed. 

Mr. Poace. Are there any further questions with regard to the 


Long Marsh watershed? If not, we are very much obliged to you. 


Mr. Snort. If they could shift to tomatoes, perhaps they could 


KICKAPOO CREEK, TEX., WATERSHED 
Mr. Poace. Proceed, Mr. Wetzel. 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN WETZEL AND CARL BROWN, SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Werzet. Mr. Chairman, the Kickapoo Creek watershed is lo- 
cated in Coke County, Tex. It ison the Colorado River. The water- 
shed area is about 41,000 acres. The sponsors are the Coke County 
Soil Conservation District, the Coke County Kickapoo Water Con- 
trol and Improvement District No. 1, the city of Bronte, and the Coke 
County Commissioners Court. 

There has been a long history of flooding, particularly in the city 
of Bronte. They have experienced a major flood on the average 
about once every 1Y years. In 1953, a flood inundated more than 
4,000 acres of agricultural land on the flood plain and 65 blocks within 
the city of Bronte. The population of the city of Bronte is only a 
little over 1,000, so that must have been practically the entire area of 
65 blocks. The total damages from the August 1953 flood were 
$281,000, of which $141,000 in damages were suffered by the city of 
Bronte. The flood plain land, the agricultural land, 1s subject to 
flooding at least annually, and in many years they have had as many 
as two or three floods in the flood plain land. 

In addition, about 1,000 acres of flood plain area, the good land in 
the flood plain, has been retired from cultivation due to the fact that 
it is just not possible to carry on an economic farming operation on 
that section, about one quarter of the flood plain. 

Land use in the watershed is about 28 percent in cropland, the crops 
being primarily cotton, wheat, oats, and sorghum, and 67 percent of 
the project area is in rangeland and 5 percent in miscellaneous use. 

The land is entirely in private ownership. There are about 100 
farms in the watershed, which average about 400 acres each. The 
average value of the farms is about $16,000. 

The measures which are proposed by the local organization include 
the general run of land treatment measures for the watershed lands, 
including strip cropping, cover cropping, pasture planning, diversion 
construction, rotation grazing, and range seeding. 

The structural measures which are proposed are six flood water 
retarding reservoirs with a total capacity of 8,700 acre-feet, the largest 
structure being about 2,600 acre-feet. These six structures will con- 
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trol about 51 percent of the watershed, which is the area that is indi- 
vated in the light-green color in the upper watershed. 

Forty-five of the 100 landowners in the watershed will be benefited 
from the flood protection which will be provided. In addition, about 

250 homeowners in the city of Bronte and 36 business establishments 
will benefit from the protection which is being provided. 

The program as proposed will provide protection against 100-year 
storms in the city of Bronte, and in the flood plain the annual damages 
will be reduced about 84 percent. 

Mr. Jonnson. Are you getting any contribution from that city ? 

Mr. Werze. This is all flood prevention, sir. The only contribu- 
tion will be in the form of land easements and rights-of-way. 

The total average annual damages are $3,800, which will be reduced 
about 90 percent. As far as the project costs are concerned, the total 
project cost is $1,060,000, for which the local people will put up 
$197,000, 28 percent. Public Law 566 funds will provide $763,000, 
or 72 percent. ‘The land easements and rights-of-way, the adminis- 
tration of contracts, and the relocations will amount to $23,700, which 
will be the local out-of-pocket cost, Mr. Johnson. 

The benefit-to-cost ratio is 1.1 to 1, and the scheduled installation 
period is 5 years. 

The structural measures will be installed by the Coke County Kicka- 
poo Water Control Improvement District No. 1, which has the right 
of eminent eecae and the power of taxation, and has been organized 
under the State law. This district will award and administer the 
contracts, will secure all of the land easements and rights-of-way, in- 
cluding all of the necessary relocations and modifications of facilities, 
and they have also agreed to operate and maintain the structural 
measures at a cost of $990 per year. 

This project, being within the area being planned by the Lower 
Colorado River Authority, has been completely cordinated with the 
plans of the Lower Colorado River Authority. 

Mr. McIntire. About 4,000 acres in the flood plain, did you say? 

Mr. Werzei. About 4,700, Mr. McIntire. The cost per acre of pro- 
viding flood protection is $30. Eighteen percent of the total benefits 
are agricultural. The remainder are urban benefits in the city of 
Bronte. 

Mr. Poace. In other words, this project would not be justified were 
it not for the effect of flooding on the city. 

Mr. Werzeu. I would believe that was right, sir. The flood pre- 
vention which is provided is fully justified. However, there is some 
question whether this particular authority should be used for pro- 
viding the relatively small degree of flood protection needed for the 
agricultural land. 

Mr. Poace. Yes. You would not put in as much money on it if it 
were not for the city. 

Mr. Werzet. That is right. 

Mr. Poacr. Mr. Fisher, do you want to say a word about this in 
behalf of Coke County ? 
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STATEMENT OF HON. 0. C. FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Fisuer. Of course I cannot contribute more than has already 
been done. Mr. Wetzel is well informed about the technical aspects of 
it. 

I am quite familiar with that area personally. I do not think there 
is a place in the country where more anxiety is felt by the people in 
general about the threat of floods and the damage resulting from them 
in that immediate area. They have felt it and seen it and they know 
it is coming periodically. 

That is a flash-flood country. We are very vulnerable to so-called 
flash floods. In 1953, 100 miles to the southwest, Ozona was practi- 
cally washed away. More than 60 people drowned, and damage went 
into many millions. Since then, under the watershed program they 
have achieved what they think is adequate protection at Ozona. Down 
100 miles to the east, around Lampasas, adjoining Mr. Poage’s dis- 
trict, only 3 or 4 years ago they had a mammoth flash flood which 
practically washed a portion of the city away, a city of some 4,000 or 
5,000 people. Twelve people were drowned. Today we believe they 
have adequate protection for the city as a result of this watershed pro- 
gram. People can sleep with some sense of security. 

Another is Sonora. Johnson’s Draw runs through that. They 
have just completed a very fine project there of this type 

Bronte is another one hoping for comparable prote ction. They feel 
very much concerned all the time about one of these flash floods strik- 
ing, as it did in 1953. It will do it again. This is a 65-block city. 
Roughly two-thirds of the city was under water. 

That is good agricultural country in that area where protection can 
be provided against flood. 

Mr. Poace. It is good country when it rains; but when it rains, it 
floods. 

Mr. Fisuer. It is good only when it rains, and it is bad only if it 
rains. It is a sort of oddity. The justification here we feel stands up 
pretty well with the average because of the tremendous interest you 
will notice in soil conservation. Not only the local water district but 
the entire county and the city are all combining in supporting this 
peagert- I have had many inquiries about it. I think nearly every- 
yody in the county is back of it. They are very much concerned and 
very much interested. It has 100 percent local support and coopera- 
tion. 

I do not know that I can contribute any more as far as the technical 
features of it. 

Mr. Poace. While I live more than 200 miles away from there, Mr. 
Fisher, everybody in our section of the United States knows of the 
flood that took place there at Bronte. We know there was a terrible 
flood. Of course, as Mr. Fisher says, it is bound to recur. When you 
have one of those floods, you know that you will have another one, 
but you do not know when. It is not getting any better there unless 
they do some soil conservation work and put in some structures which 
will tend to change the situation which causes the floods. We prob- 
ably cannot change the amount of rain which will fall there at any 
one time, but we can certainly change the speed at which it comes 
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down the valley. Not only will those structures tend to impound a 
large part of that water, but the conservation work that goes along 
with it upstream will tend to cause much of that water which pres- 
ently runs off to go into the ground. That is always one of the great 
problems in that area. These floods generally come at the end of a 
tng drought. The country normally is quite bare at the end of the 
drought. The water runs off about as it does off a roof. I have much 
confidence in the conservation aoe upstream being extremely 
effective here. At least I think they are probably of equal importance 
with the structures which it is proposed to put in. 

Mr. Fisuer. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I have been on several 
field trips looking into soil conservation practices. The landowners 
there are very soil conservation minded. They are practicing a lot 
of controls, grazing limitations and the like. I think in this area you 
have a very good example of almost complete cooperation on the part 
of the local landowners in soil conservation practices. 

Mr. Jounson. In arriving at the benefit-cost ratio, did the Soil 
Conservation Service put any value on the saving of human life? I 
think the Corps of Engineers does that. Some time ago, I had a proj- 
ect. before the Corps of Engineers, and I believe they considered the 
fact that some people had been killed in the floods. 

Mr. Werzev. We do not put a dollar value on that, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you aware that the Corps of Engineers does? 

Mr. Wetzeu. I do not believe they do. 

Mr. Jounson. Perhaps it just helps the project. Maybe that is all. 

Mr. Werzev. Only in the narrative the prevention of loss of life is 
used as an indirect benefit. It is very difficult to put a value on a 
human life as such. 

Mr. Poacr. Have we some figures here as to what proportion of 
that land is under soil conservation contracts? I have not seen it, 
but I imagine it is high. 

Mr. Werzeu. I do not see any actual figures in the work plan, Mr. 
Poage. However, there is an indication that it must be very high, 
because they indicate there is no need for additional technical assist- 
ance other than a going soil conservation program in the district to 
provide for the land treatment needs. Otherwise, they would need 
the additional technical assistance. 

Mr. Poager. I thought it was very high there from just what I know 
of the area. 

Mr. Fisuer. I think it is 100 percent. 

Mr. Poacer. I think it is away above the average. We had 60 percent 
in this Virginia project. That is the way they run. They all run 
above 50, of course, but this one I am sure runs very high in percent- 
age of contracts. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Suort. On this type of project, you apply the cost on the basis 
of the farmland which is to be benefited or on the basis of the farmland 
which is now subject to damage from floods. I do not think that this 
is the right yardstick to use. When you apply on that basis, some 
45 of these landowners are benefited. Assuming that all 400 acres 
on each one of these farms on the average is subject to flooding and you 
apply this $703,000 Federal cost, you come up with a cost of about 
$400 an acre, almost, not quite. It would seem, in view of the fact 
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that the flood damage to the town is a large part of this and certainly 
a very desirable improvement which is badly needed, the benefit-cost 
ratio should take that into consideration to a larger degree than it 
does, somehow. 

Mr. Werzet. The allocation to provide flood protection to the agri- 
cultural lands is $141,000, or 18 percent of the total flood benefits. Of 
course, the urban benefits substantially outweigh the agricultural. The 
other benefits are to transportation facilities and to other : agriculture 
in the form of buildings, farm machinery, fences. 

Mr. Poacr. When you get it down to expenditure per acre of farm- 
land which is benefited, if you apply the same formula we have in 
several cases, excepting that part that goes to urban benefits, if you 
apply only the 18 percent, you have a cost of about $50 an acre. 

Mr. Werzev. About $30 an acre. 

Mr. Poage. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Werzev. There are 4,800 acres that are benefitted. 

Mr. Jounson. That is why I asked if the community would make 
any contribution. They are not, as I understand it. 

Mr. Werzev. The city government as such, of course, is a sponsor 
of the project. All of these funds will be raised by this Water Control 
and Improvement District, which I would cert: ainly presume would 
exert their taxing authority within the city as well as on the agricul- 
tural land. We do not have any definite information on that, but 
practically all of the water control and conservancy district authorities 
do include 

Mr. Poacr. They would not raise much money if they did not 
tax thecity. The city isthe major source of their revenue, of course. 

Mr. WETZEL. — is right. 

Mr. JouHnson. I ask that question because I have a watershed in the 
formation period where the community now has to put upadam. The 
State public service commission has ordered them to do so. They are 
delaying building the dam in the hopes that the small watershed proj- 
ect will go through. They are willing to contribute when the time 
comes, but they don’t want to build the dam in the wrong place as 
under State lay they must replace the old dam. 

I just wondered if there had been a contribution in this case. 

Mr. Werzet. I would certainly say the city of Bronte is making a 
substantial contribution. However, they are not making it out of the 
city funds, as far as we know, unless it is a contribution to the Water 
Control District. I would certainly imagine that the local people, 
the farmers themselves, would never have or ganized this water con- 
trol and conservancy district if they were going to have to bear the 
entire cost of this project. 

Mr. Jonnson. That is the situation we have. The city is getting 
the farmers toorganize. At first they held back. 

Mr. Werzex. I think the farmers would want some definite as- 
surance as to the tax rate that will result from the organization of 
this conservancy district. 

Mr. McIntire. We have a rather interesting situation here, I think. 
This is simply an observation, and not a criticism. It is perhaps il- 
lustrative of what I am trying to say that the small watershed proj- 
ect program, as I understand it, must meet some minimum criteria as 
involving a watershed in which there is land treatment of agricul- 
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tural areas. So it attains a certain amount of eligibility under the 
small watershed project program by virtue of the ‘agricultural areas 
involved, but once ruled eligible from that concept, we move on many 
of these into programs of flood control in which the : agricultural land 
makes perhaps the most substantial contribution by making it eligible. 

I have a couple of situations in my district—this is not criticism 
at all—where there is periodic flooding, substantial flooding, due to 
the high level of water when the ice goes out in the spring. The ice 
will jam up somewhere and flood by. There is flood damage. There 
is no question about that. 

But you go back into the watershed area and you cannot meet the 
standards of an agricultural area because one particular river, prob- 
ably 99 percent of that watershed, has far better water control cover- 
age on it than anything that man could do. Nature has done it, and 
it is there. Still I have to mention this, although this is no criticism 
but simply an observation as to where we blend across here to the 
Army Engineers for some prospect of flood control on sums of money 
far less than these, which are to get some struc tures or some channel 
improvements to reduce flooding in urban area 

All of this, as I see it, goes back to the eligibility of this thing. 
You canont bring in agricultural land enough to be eligible. Even 
if you wind up with 95 percent of the project being flood control and 
strict Federal contribution, they do not get in. 

Mr. Jounson. We have to view this from the standpoint that all 
the American taxpayers pay for it in the end. If you are protecting 
people, they all help, pay for it. Maybe we are a little too narrow 
sometimes in Just seeing whether it benefits farmers. 

Mr. McIntire. No; I think you have to make a distinction here. 
I am not quarreling with the distinction. I am just giving illustra- 
tions of some of the overlapping of situations and the route you have 
to take. I have been trying to get one of them under the Bush-Me- 
Cormack Act, which is the $450,000 limitation without authorization, 
coming out of general funds for improvements under _ Army En- 
gineers. They made a survey on one of them, and it came out at 
$530,000, so 1 am outside the Bush-MeCormack Act. li is strictly 
flood control. An, I think will qualify if we could ever get some 
resolution as to the Atlantic Salmon Run Commission approval of 
the kind of dam that will be put in to let the salmon go by. 

I mention this simply to show that there are a lot of circumstances 
in this total program whereby we are doing some things on the one 
hand with a rule of eligibility justifying it, but we cannot do this 
on another hand on some other rivers just because of this difference 
between the two vehicles of flood control. I thought you might be 
interested in this. 

Mr. Suorr. It was this basic premise which caused me to ask the 
question in the first place concerning participation in the benefits of 
the agricultural land involved in the area. 

Mr. Brown. We do have a formal memorandum of understanding 
with the Corps of Engineers with respect to urban protection, and the 
point of decision is not a matter of the kinds of benefits, whether they 
are urban or agricultural, but the kind of program that it takes to 
correct the problem. For example, under our memorandum with the 
Corps of Engineers on this project and on all projects which are pri- 
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marily urban protection we have consulted with the corps at the time 
planning is approved, or before. If the problem could have been 
solved i in Bronte adequately and more economically by constructing a 
channel through the town and nothing was needed on the watershed, 
then this w ould have been a corps problem ; but because of the fact 
that the primary solution of the problem was conservation on the land 
plus these detention structures, then under our agreement this becomes 
a problem which should be handled under Public Law 566 and not as 
a corps project. 

Mr. McIntire. Iappreciate that comment. That helpsa great deal. 
I suspect this is a navigable river since most often it can float a canoe, 
and the corps is eligible on this river just the same as it would be—— 

Mr. Brown. There are in fact no limitations of size or area on the 
authority of the Corps of Engineers in flood control. Under the 
flood control acts they could come back up and put in those structures 
that you see on this plan. There is nothing to prevent that, you see. 
Asa result of action instigated by the Bureau of the Budget somet thing 
like 2 years ago to get a clarification and an agreement, we did work 
out between us, with the help of the Budget Bureau, a polic y position 
as to when a project becomes a w atershed project for aaa protection 
and when it is a corps project. 

Mr. Jonnson. I might say along that same line, I got an authoriza- 
tion shortly after I came to Congress for a study on the Trempealeau 
River up in my district. The corps made their study. After they 
had finished the study, they said if they went ahead with the project 
as they wanted, they would put a lot of agricultural land out of pro- 
duction, and it would be better for us to work under the Small Water- 
shed Act. That was their recommendation. That is what we are 
doing. 

I suppose if Mr. Fisher went to the Corps of Engineers, he would 
have gotten the same kind of treatment I got. 

Mr. Poacr. If there is nothing further on the Kickapoo Creek proj- 
ect, we will move on, because we have other projects. Thank you, 


Mr. Fisher. 


UPPER JOSEPHINE-JACKSON CREEK, FLA., 
WATERSHED 


Mr. Poace. Our next project is upper Josephine-Jackson Creek, 
Fla. Is there anyone here to represent Mr. Haley? (No response.) 
Apparently there is not. We will pass this over, then. 


SANDY CREEK, GA., WATERSHED 


Mr. Poace. Our next project is the Sandy Creek project in Georgia. 
Mr. Landrum presented a statement on that which he sent to me 
and asked that this be presented. He told me the other day he would 
not be here, and I suppose that we can hear from the Department on 
this one and put this in the record. 

We will make both Mr. Landrum’s and Mr. Paul Brown’s state- 
ments a part of the record at this point. I note they have both 
expressed interest in the problem. I know Mr. Landrum is not in 
town. 
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Mr. Jounson. Has Mr. Brown presented a statement ? 

Mr. Werzev. That was in the hearings in June, sir. He appeared, 
but you did not get around to hearing the witnesses. 

Mr. Cart Brown. There is a statement in your record on this par- 
ticular project on page 202 of the printed report which has just been 
published on this project, by Congressman Brown. 

(The statements of Representatives Landrum and Brown follow:) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1960. 
Hon. W. R. PoaGeE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Bos: You will recall my conversations with you about the Sandy Creek 
watershed project in Jackson County, Ga. This morning I learned from the 
eommittee that the matter is scheduled to be heard Friday of this week and it 
will not be possible for me to be here. I do hope, however, that you can per- 
suade the committee to approve this project. 

The Sandy Creek watershed project is one in which I have had some concern 
a long time and, just before the recess of the Congress, the Budget Director was 
asked to send it over by special messenger so that it might be considered before 
the recess. Since this was not possible under the crowded schedule at that 
time, I hope it can be considered and approved this week. I will count it a 
personal favor if you can do this. 

Kindest regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puri M. LANDRUM. 


HOvSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1960. 
Hon. W. R. PoaGg, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Conservation and Credit, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: With further reference to my letter of August 23, urging 
the approval of the Sandy Creek watershed project, I wish to add the following 
information in support of its approval. 

“There is an average of three to four floods each year on the flood plains of 
Sandy Creek and the floods are increasing each year due to the clogging up of 
the stream channels by sediment that is coming off the watershed lands. For 
this reason it is urgent that the project be initiated at the earliest possible date 
to correct this condition so as to prevent further flood and erosion damage. 
Further, the city of Athens, Ga., which obtains its water supply from the mouth 
of Sandy Creek, is now experiencing problems with sediment in its water supply 
and this project will, of course, reduce the sediment.” 

I share the vital interest of the people of Jackson County in the matter and 
earnestly hope it will be approved. 

Kindest regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pui. M. LANDRUM. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. PAUL BROWN oF GEORGIA ON THE SANDY CREEK WATERSHED 
PROJECT, GEORGIA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Sandy Creek watershed 
comprises an area of 21,000 acres in the eastern part of Jackson County and the 
western edge of Madison County. 

This watershed protection and flood prevention project is sponsored by the 
Oconee River Soil Conservation District, the Broad River Soil Conservation 
District, and Jackson County, Ga. 

There are 150 farms in the watershed, 90 percent of which are owner oper- 
ated. The principal agricultural products are cotton, corn, small grain, hay 
and seed, forest products, broilers, livestock, and livestock products. 

The work plan calls for eight floodwater dams and approximately 16 miles 
of stream channel improvement. 
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These improvements and the land treatment measures will greatly reduce 
floodwater, sediment, and erosion damages in the watershed. 

Of the 150 farms in the watershed, 96 now have conservation plans. 

This project is a part of the Sandy Creek erosion control demonstration 
neg which was established by the Soil Conservation Service in the spring 
of 1934 

The benefit-cost ratio for the project is 1.2 :1. 

The total estimated cost is $650,109. 

Flooding will be reduced to the extent that approximately 60 percent of the 
flood plain can be restored to the level of former productivity and many other 
benefits will accrue. 

This is an urgently needed project and I hope the committee will approve it 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN WETZEL AND CARL BROWN, SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Werzeu. Sandy Creek Watershed in Georgia is located in Jack- 
son and Madison Counties, tributary to the North Oconee Riv er, very 
close to the city of Athens, Ga., comprising an area of 21,000 acres, and 
is sponsored by the Oconee River Soil Conservation District, the Broad 
River Soil Conservation District, and the county government of Jack- 
son County. 

The benefits are primarily agricultural benefits. However, there 
are some substantial sediment reduction benefits which I will describe 
a little later. 

The history of flooding on the flood plain has been that about three or 
four times each year practically the entire flood plain has been flooded. 
During the 20-year study period there were 65 floods which inundated 
more than 50 percent of the flood plain land. The floods have been 
caused primarily by the decrease in capacity of the channels caused 
by the sediment deposition from the upl: ind area. Channels are all 
choked up now, and each time there is intense precipitation the height 
of the floods is increasing very substantially over the flood heights for 
the same type of precipitation several years ago. 

Flood damages are primarily to crops, pasture, roads, and bridges, 
and about 700 acres have already been discontinued for crop use due to 

the flooding which has occurred. 

The city “of Athens, Ga., obtains its water supply directly from the 
North Oconee River at the mouth of Sandy Creek, which is about 5 
miles above the lower end of this watershed project. 

The land used within the watershed is about 18 percent in cropland, 
primarily cotton, corn, and small grain, about 11 percent in grass, and 
63 percent in woodland. It is entirely in private ownership. There 
are 150 farms, which average about 140 acres in size, and the average 
value per acre of all land in the watershed is about $100. 

The land treatment measures proposed include terraces, waterways, 
cover cropping, pasture planning, farm pond construction, and creek 
planning. In addition, there are 24 miles of roadside erosion control 
proposed, which will be carried out by the State highway commission, 
and 300 acres of the stabilization of critical sediment source areas. 

The structural measures proposed are six flood water retarding 
structures with a total capacity of 3,800 acre-feet. The largest struc- 
ture is 950 acre-feet. Then 15 miles of stream channel improv ement 
is also proposed. 

The flood plain area to be benefited is 1,008 acres. It is interesting 
that the land use on this benefited area without the project is 6 percent 
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in croplands, and with the project it will be 37 percent in cropland, 
indicating that many of the acres of the steeper slopes which are now in 
cropland will be transferred onto the flood plain, and the less erosive 
crops, including grass pasture, will be put up on the steeper slopes. 

There are 50 landowners benefited. They average about 20 acres 
each. 

The current market price of the land in the benefited area is in excess 
of $200 per acre. 

There will be a substantial benefit to the waterworks of the city 
of Athens, Ga., due to the reduction in sediment that is produced in 
the watershed, inasmuch as the city of Athens makes a direct diversion 
from the North Oconee River for their water supply. They have been 
having substantial difficulties in cleaning up the water supply due to 
the sediment. 

The total average annual damage in the watershed is $17,000. The 
proposed project will reduce those damages by 93 percent. 

The total project cost involved in the project is $650,000, of which 
the local share will be $257,000 or 40 percent and the Public Law 566 
share will be $393,000 or 60 percent. 

The cost of land, easements, and rights-of-way to be borne by local 
people is in excess of $26,000. 

The benefit-cost ratio is 1.2 to 1, and the project will be installed 
over a 5-year period, 

The county and State highway departments have agreed under 
cooperative agreements with local organizations to carry out roadside 
erosion control measures on 24 miles of roadside. 

The Jackson County government has assumed responsibility for 
bridge and road relocation work that will be necessary in connection 
with one of the flood retarding structures. 

The Oconee River Soil Conservation District and Jackson County 
have agreed to bear the cost of operation and maintenance of the 
structural measures of $3,780 per year. 

Mr, Poacr. I wish you would give us a little more information 
about this Athens waterworks, because it seems to me unless you can 
make a good case for that you cannot justify the project. This will 
cost how much per acre ? 

Mr. Werze, $320 and acre. 

Mr. Poace. $320 an acre, I fear you cannot justify this project 
without considering the Athens waterworks project. Is this a sub- 
stantial part of the Athens city water supply ? 

Mr. Werzet. I believe not, sir. The North Oconee River is the 
source of their water supply. This is a tributary to the North Oconee 
River. 

Mr. Poacr. Can you say this tributary places a substantial amount 
of silt in their water supply that would be eliminated by this project ? 

Mr, Werzev. We have no information that would permit us to say 
a substantial amount of silt in relation to the total amount is placed 
in their water supply. 

Mr. Snort. You did say it created a problem ? 

Mr. Werzev. Yes, the city of Athens is having difficulty with their 
water supply. 

Mr. Jonnson. Are other streams involved ? 
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Mr. Werzex. The combination of other streams with Sandy Creek 
would have an effect on the Athens water supply. This is the first of 
the projects that are tributary to the North Oconee River near Athens, 

Mr. Sruppierrecp. How far above the water supply of Athens is 
Sandy Creek ? 

Mr. Werzev. Five miles above the point of diversion. This project 
does not include all the Sandy Creek watershed. There are 5 miles 
of Sandy Creek watershed below this proposed project. The diver- 
sion for the Athens waterworks is at the mouth of Sandy Creek. 
So there are 5 miles between the project and the diversion for the 
water supply. 

Mr. Poace. If the Athens waterworks is at the mouth of § Sandy 
Creek I imagine it would create a substantial part of the silt situation. 
Mr. Jounson. Is there another project planned to take that in? 

Mr. Werzev. There is not a project in planning to take that in. 
There are many applications in Georgia that we have not been able to 
get around to. 

Mr. Brown. This is another of these projects that in our hearings 

earlier in the week we pointed out we believe there is a very substan- 
tial benefit to a great deal of the upland acreage because of the fact 
that the protection of this bottom land will make it possible to re- 
adjust the land use on many of those farms. In fact, all the acreage 
of the farms in which this readjustment can take place is a better 
measure than to say just this acreage in the bottom land is the land 
you truly measure the benefit against. 

There would be a shift of the erosion- -producing crops from above 
down to the fertile bottom lands and a shift of the. pasture upland. 

Mr. Werzet. As far as land use on the benefited area is concerned, 
without the project at the present time 6 percent is cultivated and 51 
percent is in brush and idle, and the remainder of 48 percent is in 
pasture. 

With the project, 37 percent will be in crops; the brush and idle land 
will go from 51 percent without the project to 17 percent with the 
project. 

Mr. Jounson. This is a part of Georgia where the top soil on the 
hills is really washed off. 

Mr. Werzex. That is right. It has been in cultivation for hun- 
dreds of years. 

Mr. Brown. All through this Piedmont country from Virginia to 
Alabama, this Piedmont pl: iteau has watersheds of which this is gen- 
erally characteristic. The flood plains are ge nerally small in relation 
to the total area. They will generally run from 3 to 7 percent of the 
total area. These areas have pretty well gone out of production be- 
cause of the serious erosion on the upland area. 

The key to trying to rehabilitate agriculture in this southern pied- 
mont area—and perhaps if we could do something to rehabilitate it 
it might have an effect on the industrial picture too—the key to it, we 
believe, is to try to find a means for gett ng these bottom Jands back 
into a productive condition that will enable these farmers to make the 
Jand use adjustments that will reduce this erosion. 

We have gone about as far as we can under our soil conservation 
programs in many of these districts—and these are old districts, some 
are 20 years old now—with the practices that can be installed under 
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present conditions. But if an upland farmer has 20 acres of cotton 
allotment he will plant his crop on the best 20 acres he has, as poor 
as it might. be, and much of this land is half or three-quarters of a 
bale land, and he will continue to have erosion as long as he grows it 
on these slopes on the upland. 

But if we give him an opportunity to shift that cotton to the bot- 
tom land, the whole area can get a new boost by this adjustment. 

Mr. Poacs. But the farmer cannot adjust unless he has land on 
both the upland and in the bottom. 

Mr. Brown. All this bottom land is owned in conjunction with up- 
land. I would suppose that all of the land that is owned down in here, 
each ownership probably would be 10 or 15 percent of the total farm. 
It is true there will be some farms back here where the adjustment will 
not be possible, but it will embrace a substantial number of the total 
farms in the watershed. 

Mr. Suort. You mentioned this was an old conservation district. 
Has there already been an appreciable amount of Federal money spent 
on this land or are these just normal conservation practices under the 
soil conservation program ? 

Mr. Brown. This is all that has been done up to this point. We 
have been providing technical assistance during about 20 years, ACP 
has been in existence during that time, but this takes public action 
where it cannot be done through another program, and they have 
looked to this program as a means of solving many of the kinds of 
problems they cannot solve no matter how much help you give them 
under the other programs. 

This is almost a duplicate of a project you had in South Carolina, 
the Fishing Creek watershed, in the present session. In the case of 
the Fishing Creek project you had a cost per acre in that watershed 
of $367 as against this one of $320. 

Mr. Jounson. Whose project was that? 

Mr. Brown. Congressman Hemphill’s. 

There are many projects, including those under the old pilot pro- 
gram, that are the same kind of projects. This is very popular in 
this part of the country, but because of the nature of the topography 
and the small acreage the cost is likely to run in this general area 
from $250 to $350 or $400. 

Mr. Poace. The land is not worth that, is it ? 

Mr. Brown. No, I would not think the land down in here would 
be worth that, but this is only a part of the problem that we are 
trying tosolve. My contention is that you cannot relate the cost just 
to this land down here that is given protection. It relates to the 
benefits that can be achieved in total farm units in this area. 

Mr. Poacr. Are there any further questions in regard to this water- 
shed? If not, I think we will pass back to the Leatherwood Creek, 
Va. watershed or the upper Josephine-Jackson Creek, Fla. watershed. 
I understand the Members of Congress interested in these projects 
were notified yesterday and notified today. 

Mr. Brown. I believe Congressman Haley was here yesterday in 
connection with the Florida project, was he not ? 

Mr. Poace. Governor Tuck mentioned the Leatherwood Creek proj- 
ect to me and I thought he was going to send somebody here. 
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LEATHERWOOD CREEK, VA. WATERSHED 
Mr. Poage. We will take up the Leatherwood Creek, Va. watershed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. WETZEL, DIRECTOR, WATERSHED PLAN- 
NING DIVISION, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY CARL BROWN, SOIL CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Werzeu. Leatherwood Creek watershed project is very, very 
similar to the Sandy Creek watershed project in Georgia. 

The Leatherwood Creek project is located in Henry and Franklin 
Counties in Virginia. The watershed area is comprised of 43,800 
acres. 

The project is sponsored by the Blue Ridge Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict and the Henry County Board of Supervisors. 

At the present time there are about 600 acres in the flood plain that 
suffer very severe flood damages annually. In addition, there are 
many additional acres in which the flood threat has caused the land 
to revert to brush and idle land. 

Sheet and gully erosion has been severe in this watershed over the 
years, due primarily to the clean cultivation of tobacco on the upper 
watershed lands that has caused a severe deposition in the lower 
channels and a swamping of the lower flood-plain land. That is why 
it has gone out of cultivation. 

Present land use in the total watershed is, crops, primarily tobacco 
and grain, 16 percent; grass, 9 percent; woods, 70 percent; and miscel- 
laneous, 5 percent. 

The watershed is entirely in private ownership. There are 250 
farms in the watershed. The average value per acre in the total 
watershed is about $100. 

The land treatment measures for watershed protection proposed 
include contour stripcropping, pasture planting, crop rotations, diver- 
sions, farm pond construction, terraces, tree planting, and so forth. 
Also, about 30 miles of roadside erosion control on the roads in the 
watershed will be carried out cooperatively with the State of Virginia 
Highway Department under an already signed agreement with the 
highway department. 

The structural measures include five floodwater retarding struc- 
tures with a total capacity of 7,500 acre-feet. The largest structure 
will be about 2,400 acre-feet. 

There are 16 miles of stream channel improvement proposed, includ- 
ing about 8 miles of clearing and snagging of additional channels. 

About 1,400 acres of flood-plain area will be benefited. 

The land use on benefited areas at the present time without the 
project is as follows: 14 percent of the flood-plain area is in cropland, 
primarily corn and hay. After the project, 48 percent of the flood- 
plain will be in cropland. The brushland and idle land currently is 
about 50 percent of the flood-plain area. After the project that will 
be reduced to 16 percent and 45 landowners will benefit from the proj- 
ect. The average acreage is about 30 acres. 
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The current market value of flood-plain land varies from $200 to 
$500 per acre, depending largely upon location and present conditions 
and the possibility of raising tobacco on the flood-plain land. 

Mr. McIntire. Do you mean some of that brushland is worth $500 
an acre now / 

Mr. Werzex. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Poace. They could not have tobacco allotments. 

Mr. Werzni. There would have to be a switching in present allot- 
ments. 

Mr. McIntire. I do not understand a value of $500 for land that is 
not suitable for crops. 

Mr. Werzei. A good bit of it is the potential that exists for that 
land. 

Mr. Jounson. The river bottom has all the land that used to be 
on the top. 

Mr. Brown. I think this point should be made: That bottom land 
in the narrow valleys is not bought and sold separately; and when 
you get an appraisal, actually, the appraisal is the total farm unit, 
The total farm unit is appraised at $200 an acre at the present time. 

Mr. Poacer. I thought you said the average value was $100 per acre. 

Mr. Werzev. For the total watershed ; that is right. 

Mr. McIntire. I was curious as to the elements of value of land 
you cannot use for crops. I cannot understand how that land could 
have a value of $200 an acre. 

Mr. Jounson. Were you not figuring the value after the structures 
were put in? 

Mr. Werzex. The report states the current market value is from 
$200 to $500 an acre. 

Mr. StusseFteLp. Part is in crops ? 

Mr. Werze. Yes; 14 percent. 

Mr. McIntire. I do not want to be argumentative, but if the value 
were from $25 to $500 I can see the $25, but I cannot see $200 an acre 
for land that is not worth a thing unless there is timber on it. But I 
cannot imagine timber on it in this situation. 

Mr. Poace. The Army says they have recommended the construc- 
tion of dams in part of the Roanoke River project that will flood part 
of this. They say it is part of that Roanoke River project and they 
warn everybody the area may be flooded. Do you assume nothing 
will be done about that? 

Mr. Jounson. It has not even been authorized yet, has it ? 

Mr. Poace. Congress has authorized the whole Roanoke River proj- 
ect, but not this particular structure, although the Army has recom- 
mended it, I believe. 

Mr. Werzev. House Document 650 of the 78th Congress authorized 
the full Roanoke River plan. The 1944 act, which made the initial 
authorization for construction, did not include funds for the Stewart 
Reservoir. The Army has indicated they are not aware of a desire 
on the part of any non-Federal entities to construct Stewart Reser- 
voir at this time and that it can be assumed that the proposed Stewart 
Reservoir will not be constructed for some time, if at all. The Army 
states, however, that the possibility of the ultimate construction of 
this reservoir should be given consideration for the reason it would 
cause backwaters in the lower reaches of the valley. 
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Mr. Jounson. What year was that? 

Mr. Werzeu. This is their comment of June 29, 1960. 

Mr. Jonson. When was it authorized? In 1944, was it not? 

Mr. Werzet. The first structures were authorized in 1944. The 
actual House document approving the overall plan goes back to the 
78th Congress. As I mentioned, the Secretary of the Army has made 
the statement that it can be assumed that the proposed Stewart Reser- 
voir will not be constructed for some time if at all, due to the local 
interest desire not to have this structure built. 

Mr. Jounson. If there are more projects put in the area, will there 
be need for this dam ¢ 

Mr. Werzex. That would certainly have a substantial effect on the 
need. 

Mr. Poace. Do you have other projects that would affect Stewart 
Dam ? 

Mr. Werzex. I am sure there are some applications but they are 
not in the planning stage. 

Mr. Jounson. If you get a project of this kind in the area, other 
people in the area will be interested. 

Mr. Werzex. That is the history. As soon as the local people see 
dirt being turned and inquire into the effectiveness of the project, 
they become very strong supporters and get to work in getting their 
own project, and they become discouraged when they find it wall bea 
matter of 4 or 5 years before they can get their project. 

Mr. Srussierrecp. How much of the 14 percent of cropland in this 
area is in tobacco ¢ 

Mr. Werzev. The report does not indicate that, Mr. Stubblefield. 

Mr. Poace. You did not give us the expe wnditure it would take per 
acre on this land, did you? I know it would be high because of the 
factors you have mentioned. 

Mr. Werzex. It is $300 per acre on this $200 to $500 land. 

Mr. Suorr. Have you given us the total cost ? 

Mr. Werzex. No. 

The annual damage totals $41,000. This project would reduce that 
damage 88 percent. 

The total project cost is $727,000, of which the local people will pay 
35 percent or $251,000, and Public Law 566 funds will pay $475,000. 

Land, easements, and rights-of-way provided by local people ‘will 
cost approximately $34,000. 

The benefit-cost ratio is 1.4 to 1, and the installation period proposed 
is 5 years. 

There is an arrangement in the State of Virginia whereby a State 
appropriation is ms ide to the State soil conservation committtee, and 
any local organization with approved projects may claim reimburse- 
ment for one-half of the cost of lands, easements, and rights-of-way. 
So State funds are provided for one-half of the cost of the necessary 
lands, easements, and rights-of-way. 

There is an existing agreement between the Virginia Department 
of Highways and the State soil conservation committee that the State 
highw: ay department will assume the cost for any roadside erosion con- 
trol measures necess: wry in the approved project. 

These agreements of cooperation are very interesting. They are on 
a permanent basis. Enabling legislation has been set up whereby 
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State funds are available to local groups to pay one-half the cost of 
land, easements, and rights-of-way and for stabilizing of the road- 
banks. 

Mr. Poacr. Any further questions? 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. You did mention the fact tobacco was one of the 
crops grown in the 14 percent bottom land ? 

Mr. Werzev. I cannot say that for sure. Without the project 16 
percent of the total watershed will be in cropland and the principal 
crops are tobacco and grain. With the project, 48 percent of the 
flood plain area will be in crops, but I have no information to indicate 
that some of that land will go into tobacco. 

Mr. Stussierretp. What I am trying to get at is that will probably 
raise the $200 appraisal because they have a tobacco base. 

Mr. MoInttre. That is reflected in the area you cannot farm. 

Mr. Brown. The report shows none of that tobacco will be in the 
bottom land. This report shows that corn will increase from 136 
acres to 470 acres; hay will increase from 55 acres to 174 acres; pasture 
will increase from 416 acres to 480 acres; and woods and brushland 
will decrease from 668 acres to 211 acres. So apparently the tobacco 
area is on the upland and they intend to keep it there. 

Mr. Poacse. Any further questions ? 

Thank you. A letter and statement from Mr. Tuck, of Virginia, 
have been received and are placed in the record at this point. 

(The letter and statement referred to above are as follows:) 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1960. 
Hon. W. R. PoAGe, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Conservation and Credit, House Committee on 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am grateful to you for giving me the opportunity to 
express my interest in the Leatherwood Creek watershed project in Henry and 
Franklin Counties, Va. I will appreciate it very much if you will have the 
enclosed statement made a part of the hearings on the project. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 
Wa. M. Tuck. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. TuckK, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE FirrH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA, IN SUPPORT 
OF THE LEATHERWOOD CREEK WATERSHED PROJECT IN HENRY AND FRANKLIN 
COUNTIES, VA. 


The proposed Leatherwood Creek watershed project in Henry and Franklin 
Counties, Va., is sponsored by the Blue Ridge Soil Conservation District of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. The governing board of the Blue Ridge Soil Con- 
servation District has indicated to me its intense interest in the project and ex- 
pressed the hope that it will have favorable consideration. 

Leatherwood Creek is a rather large tributary of the Smith River and flows 
through an important agricultural area. The development of the proposed 
project will contribute materially to the advancement of agriculture in that sec- 
tion and provide greatly needed soil conservation facilities. 

I hope the Subcommittee on Conservation and Credit will give favorable con- 
sideration to the project and advance it to ultimate approval. 
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UPPER JOSEPHINE-JACKSON CREEK, FLA. 


Mr. Poace. We will now take up the upper Josephine-Jackson 
Creek, Fla., watershed. 


STATEMENT OF CARL BROWN, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, US. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN H. 
WETZEL, DIRECTOR, WATERSHED PLANNING DIVISION, SOIL 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Brown. The upper Josephine-Jackson Creek watershed is lo- 
cated in Highlands County, Fla., down in the Citrus Belt. It con- 
tains 32,700 acres. 

This project is jointly sponsored by the Highlands Soil Conservation 
District and the Highlands County Board of Commissioners. 

The principal problems are floodwater damages to crops and pas- 
ture, and to housing subdivisions and to recreational facilities includ- 
ing two golf courses. 

The damage in dollar terms is primarily due to the loss of pro- 
ductivity of specialty crops due to flooding. 

In the total watershed, land use is 17 percent in specialty crops; 29 
percent in pasture; 16 percent in woods; and 38 percent in miscel- 
laneous uses, including urban, idle, lakes, and so forth. 

The watershed is entirely in private — It contains 45 
farms. The average value per acre varies from about $100 for idle 
nonproductive land to about $2,500 per acre for citrus land. 

The measures to be included in this program in addition to the usual 
soil conservation measures such as liming, pasture planting, and drain- 
age improvements include 8.35 miles of stream channel improvement 
down through the area shown in the orange color, together with nine 
grade stabilization structures to let the water down through this chan- 
nel with nonerosive velocities. 

The principal benefits that will accrue in the area will be an increase 
in the land available for the growing of winter vegetables. Wainter 
vegetables cannot be grown in that area because of the frequency of 
flooding. 

Mr. Jonson. Is that the yellow area ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, that is the yellow area. It is estimated 7 percent 
of that yellow area will be used for winter vegetables after the im- 
provements are put in, and that the pasture area will increase from 76 
percent to 91 percent, and the idle land, which is idle because of over- 
flow conditions, will decrease from 22 percent to zero. 

The market prices in the benefited area at the present time are given 
as $150 for unimproved pasture; $250 for improved pasture; and 
$1,000 for specialty cropland. 

The benefits will also extend to those owning property around the 
margins of the lake. There are 75 waterfront owners and 2 golf 
courses and 6 subdivisions that will receive direct benefits by controlled 
water level on the lake. 

Mr. Jounson. Is this water going to drain into the lake? 

Mr. Brown. The controlled outlet will permit the water that comes 
into the lake from surrounding areas to be stabilized at a nearly 
constant level. 
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Mr. STuBBLEFTIELD. It runs out of the lake? 

Mr. Brown. It runs out of the lake, that is right, but it does not 
get out fast enough at the present time and therefore the lake level 
will rise. This will be an improved outlet. 

Mr. Suort. Where does it go when it comes out ? 

Mr. Brown. Through this area [indicating]. 

Mr. Suort. Ultimately where does it go? 

Mr. Brown. Ultimately it goes through a chain of lakes and runs 
into the major outlets that have been constructed by the Corps of 
Engineers in that district. I think the outlet now is very close to the 
lower end of that watershed. This has been coordinated with the 
flood-control projects of the Corps of Engineers. 

In terms of the annual damage, the crops and pasture damage is 
by far the largest item. Of the total average annual damage at pres- 
ent of $64,790, the crops and pasture damage is $57,520; the nonagri- 
cultural damage is $1,380; and the indirect damage is $5,890. So 
those damages to suburban development are relatively small compared 
with the crops and pasture damage. 

The total cost of this project will be $965,000, of which the local 
share will be $261,000, or 27 percent, and the Public Law 566 share 
will be $703,000, or 73 percent. 

The local share of the cost which will be borne by the county com- 
missioners out of general revenues will include $21,300 for land, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way ; $122,000 for relocations of roads and bridges 
required ; $3,000 for administration of contract; and also a contribu- 
tion to construction costs of $11,450. That is because a part of these 
benefits through this area are allocated to drainage. 

Mr. Suort. Is that a cash contribution ¢ 

Mr. Brown. It isa cash contribution to construction costs as a result 
of an allocation of a small part of the benefits to drainage. 

The benefit-cost ratio is 1.5 to 1. The scheduled installation period 
is 5 years. 

This project will have an operation and maintenance cost of $12,560, 
which will be borne by the county commissioners. 

The Corps of Engineers are constructing controls and outfall canals 
on Lake Istokpoga about 5 miles downstream from this watershed, 
and this project will tie in at that outlet. 

Mr. Poace. I do not see how much this land will be helped. There 
are 32,000 acres. Obviously only a small part can be benefited. 

Mr. Brown. Iam sorry. The amount of land in this directly bene- 
fited area is 3,270 acres, the land shown in yellow. And if you apply 
the allocated cost to agricultural purposes, which is 91 percent of the 
total cost as we evaluated it, to the 3,270 acres, it is approximately 
$234 per acre. 

The principal benefit will be from bringing 7 percent of that land 
from $100 an acre value to $1,000 an acre value for winter vegetables. 
That would be the biggest single item of benefit. 

Mr. Poacr. Any further questions about this project ? 

_If not, we are very grateful to you gentlemen for taking your 
time. 

The committee will now go into executive session. 


(Thereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the committee went into executive 
session. ) 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 30, 1960 


Hovser of REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 o’clock in room 1310 
New House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will be in order. 

Mr. Flynn, will you come around, please. We shall be very glad 
to hear you on H.R. 12005. 

(H.R. 12005 follows:) 


[H.R. 12005, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To balance domestic supplies of, and domestic demand for, agricultural com- 
modities, and to prevent the loss of soil, farm labor, and farm capital resources, by 
providing for withdrawal of up to eighty million acres from agricultural production 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SecTion 101. This Act may be cited as the “Agricultural Production Stabiliza- 
tion Through Conservation Act”. 

Sec. 102. It is hereby declared to be the policy of the Congress to eliminate the 
recurrence in the future of burdensome surpluses of agricultural production by 
reducing the acreage in production to the extent necessary to bring into balance 
the domestic supply of, and the domestic demand for, agricultural products, and 
to prevent the loss of soil, farm labor, and farm capital resources. It is in- 
tended that existing surpluses be disposed of through such other programs as 
the Congres may by law authorize or direct, including the food stamp plan and 
the food-for-peace program. 

Sec. 103. It is the intention of the Congress that the programs authorized 
by this Act be carried out in the various sections of the country as nearly as 
may be practicable in proportion to the competitive desires of producers to par- 
ticipate therein. 

Sec. 104. For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of Agriculture. 

(2) The term “Corporation” means the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

(3) The term “county committee” means a county committee established un- 
der section 8 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act (7 U.S.C. 
1831(d) ). 

(4) The term “acreage allotment” means an acreage allotment made pursuant 
to the agriculture laws of the United States. 

(5) The term “farm” means the land constituting a farming unit as determined 
by the Secretary, taking into consideration the use of common work stock, 
equipment, labor, management, and other pertinent factors. 

Sec. 105. In the execution of the programs authorized by this Act, the Secretary 


and the Corporation shall have due regard for the interests of tenant farmers 
and sharecroppers. 
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TITLE II—CONTRACTS 


Sec. 201. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary is directed 
to determine and announce the national conservation reserve goal and the 
program applicable thereto for each year not later than March 1 of the preceding 
year. Not later than thirty days after enactment of this title the Secretary 
shall announce the national goal and program for 1961. The Secretary shall 
enter into contracts pursuant to the provisions of this title at a maximum rate 
approximating twelve million acres increase per year, until such time as the 
conservation reserve shall reach the smaller of eighty million acres, or a level at 
which the Secretary finds that agricultural commodity surpluses are being 
diminished in an orderly manner. Thereafter new contracts or contract riders 
pursuant to section 203(b) shall be entered into which shall maintain the con- 
servation reserve at such level not in excess of eighty million acres as the 
Secretary finds to be in the public interest. The Secretary shall not enter into 
contracts which will result in the conservation reserve acreage’s exceeding 
one-third of the total cropland of any county in which crop production is a 
major factor in the economy of a trade area without approval of a majority of 
those firms located in that trade area whose income is deemed to be substantially 
dependent on sustained crop production. 

Sec. 202. Any such contract shall be of a duration of not less than five and 
not more than twenty years, and shall be with the person or persons (hereinafter 
referred to as the contractor) who own or control the farm which is the subject 
of the contract. Any such contract may contain such provisions relating to 
transfer of the property which is the subject thereof, assignment, and termina- 
tion, and such other provisions, as may in the opinion of the Secretary be neces- 
sary or appropriate in the public interest and to assure equitable treatment of 
contractors. 

Sec. 203. (a) Any such contract shall provide that the contractor shall place 
in the conservation reserve, subject to the provisions of subtitle B of the Soil 
Bank Act and regulations issued thereunder, an acreage which prior thereto 
accounted for at least 25 per centum of the total crop-producing capacity of the 
land in the farm which is eligible for the conservation reserve. Land not re- 
cently cropped which is brought into cultivation within the three years imme- 
diately preceding the first year of the proposed contract period shall not be 
eligible for placement in the conservation reserve until three full years have 
elapsed. 

(b) Any such contract shall describe the boundaries of the conservation re- 
serve acreage, and such boundaries may not be changed without the consent of 
the Secretary. 

(c) Any such contract which is approved after land has been prepared for the 
planting of an annual crop for harvest in the first year of a contract period, 
and which places such land in the conservation reserve, shall, at the option of 
the contractor, permit the harvesting or grazing of the crop for which the land 
was prepared. This privilege shall apply for only the first year of the contract 
period and no annual rental payment shall be made on that acreage for the 
year in which the harvesting or grazing occurs. 

(d) Any such contract may contain such other provisions as the Secretary 
may deem necessary or appropriate to effectuate the purposes of this title. 

Sec. 204. (a)(1) In consideration of the obligations imposed on a contractor 
pursuant to section 203, any such contract shall provide that the Secretary shall 
make payments to the contractor, in cash or in kind, as provided in this 
section. 

(2) For each of the first five years the contract is in effect, the Secretary shall 
compute for the contractor an annual rental payment determined according to 
section 107(b) (2) of the Soil Bank Act. Such amount shall be specified in the 
contract prior to execution. 

(3) Upon the expiration of each five-year period after the effective date of the 
contract, the amount of the annual rental payment shall be adjusted by multi- 
plying the amount determined pursuant to paragraph (2) by the ratio of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price Index as of the date of such adjust- 
ment to such index as of the first of the year for which the first annual rental 
payment is due under the contract. Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph (2) and this paragraph, no annual rental payment in excess of $10,000 
shall be payable in cash to a producer for all contracts within a State in which 
he has an interest. 
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(b) (1) In lieu of the annual rental payments specified in subsection (a) the 
Secretary shall may surplus commodities available to those contractors who have 
not placed all of their eligible land in the conservation reserve as specified in this 
subsection. 

(2) Whenever, before land preparation begins for a crop year, the Corporation 
holds stocks of any commodity which it deems to be critical surplus stocks, the 
Secretary shall offer a contract rider for that crop year to those contractors 
with land which prior to being placed in the conservation reserve produced 
thereon crops currently deemed to be critical surplus crops. If accepted by the 
contractor the rider shall require reduction of the aggregate acreage of the 
designated critical surplus crops for the current year below the acreage thereof 
on the farm prior to placing Jand in the conservation reserve. 

(3) In consideration of the aggregate reduction in critical surplus crops the 
contractor shall be eligible for a negotiable certificate for a stated number of 
dollars redeemable in one or more critical surplus commodities chosen by the 
contractor from those for which an acreage reduction was made in lieu of the 
cash annual rental which would otherwise be payable. 

(4) The value of all negotiable certificates issued under a contract rider shall 
not exceed the amount obtained by multiplying the total rental under the con- 
tract that year by the ratio of the aggregate reducion of criical surplus crop 
acreage to the total conservation reserve acreage for the farm. In no case shall 
the value of all negotiable certificates exceed the total rental due under the con- 
tract for that year. 

(5) Negotiable certificates shall not be redeemable during the normal harvest 
season of the commodity. Where a negotiable certificate is presented for re- 
demption, the Corporation shall deliver the specified commodity which shall be 
considered to have a value not less than 80 per centum of the current market 
price determined by the Corporation at the time and point of delivery. The 
Corporation shall not be responsible for transporting the commodity from its 
current location in fulfillment of negotiable certificates. 


TITLE III—ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS, MARKETING QUOTAS, AND 
PRICE SUPPORTS 


Sec. 301. Paragraph (7) of the joint resolution of May 26, 1941, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1340(7)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) A farm marketing quota for wheat shall not be applicable to any farm 
on which the acreage planted to wheat is ten acres or less.” 

Sec. 302. For the purpose of determining future acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas the cropland acreage and the acreage deemed to have been 
diverted from the production of any commodity in order to carry out a conserva- 
tion reserve contract shall continue to be deemed to be cropland, or acreage of 
the commodity, respectively, after termination of the contract as long as the con- 
servation cover or use is maintained in a satisfactory condition. 

Sec. 308. The Secretary shall take steps to permit specified grain commodity 
prices to find their proper free market relationship one toward another as the 
expanded conservation reserve and surplus disposal programs progressively re- 
lieve the surplus situation. In order that adjustments in price relationships shall 
not be too rapid for any single commodity, the Secretary shall, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, establish national average price support rates for 
barley, corn, dry edible beans, flaxseed, grain sorghums, oats, rye, soybeans, and 
wheat which shall be: (1) for 1961, 95 per centum of the rate in effect for 1960; 
(2) for 1962, 90 per centum of the rate in effect for 1960; and (3) for 1963, 85 
per centum of the rate in effect for 1960. For 1964 and thereafter, price support 
shall not be offered for these commodities. 

Sec. 304. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, any contractor who 
knowingly and willfully grazes or harvests any crop from any acreage in viola- 
tion of a conservation reserve contract or contract rider shall, in addition to 
liability for penalties stated in section 123 of the Soil Bank Act, be ineligible for 
ae support benefits that year on all farms in which he has an interest within 
the State. 

Sec. 305. Section 211 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 is hereby amended by 
striking out the words “For a period of three years from the date of enactment 
of this Act,” wherever they appear therein and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following : “Until directed otherwise by Act of Congress,”’. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. GERALD T. FLYNN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Ftynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Flynn, you introduced this bill on March 2 
1960, and I referred it to the Department of Agriculture and to Secre- 
tary Benson on June 17, 1960, and requested an official report. I 
have a report now dated August 24, 1960, in which the Secretary, 
among other things, said : 

The Department will not oppose the enactment of this bill if certain modifica- 
tions were made. 

Tassume you a ave read the Secretary’s letter. 

Mr. Fiynn. I have. 

The Eansesion: And you are familiar with the modifications he 
mentions, are you ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Iam; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are the modifications compatible with the purpose 
of your bill and are they acceptable to you? 

Mr. Fiynn. I do not have a copy of it with me, but I have read it 
over two or three times. I saw nothing in those suggestions that I 
could not agree with. As a matter of fact, I felt one or two of them 
were improvements to the bill. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you do not understand that the 
modifications would be fatal to your bill in any way, and you do 
understand that the Secretary, generally speaking, agrees with the 
intent and purpose of your bill ? 

Mr. Fiynn. Ido;yes. That is right. 

The Carman. We shall be gl: id to hear you, sir. We shall ask 
you to be as brief as you possibly can because we have officials from 
the Department of Agriculture here to testify about another matter. 

Mr. Finn. I shall try to make this within 5 minutes if I can. 

Briefly, I have felt for some time that with the farmers of the coun- 
try wanting a new program, a different program, and it being im- 
possible to put into effect the Brannan program or to carry on further 
with the existing Benson program, when you analyze it there is only 
one program that can solve the existing situation on the farm without 
socializing the farmer, without dictating to him to a degree he is not 
willing to accept. 

I do not need to go into the matter of economics, how under our free 
enterprise system a : surplus will affect the price, and the law of supply 
and demand will always respond to the surplus. 

The cheapest and easiest way to take care of the surplus is by not 
producing that surplus. If we are not to produce it today, considering 
that an acre of land produces more than it did years ago, to take care 
of the excess productivity, I feel the thing to do is to take enough 
acres out of production to balance the domestic production with do- 
mestic consumption. I have used the figure of 80 million acres as a 
ceiling because I believe that that will do it. It may be, however, 
that this might some day need to be amended to go to 100 million or 
120 million acres. I do not feel the number of acres necessarily makes 
a great deal of difference. 

I am proposing in this bill that with a ceiling of 80 million acres, 
the Secretary be permitted to enter into contracts with farmers to 
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take land out of production until the point is reached that we have 
balanced or are approaching the balancing of production and con- 
sumption. 

We are limiting it to one-third of the acres in any county without 
the sone al of the merchants in that county that are dependent upon 
agricuiture. 

“We are extending the period of the contract from 5 to 20 years. 
Personally, Il would like to see all of the contracts 10 or 20 years, be- 
cause I think you would decrease the amount of surplus food by having 
a longer contract. So much land is under rotation now 3 or 4 years 
that with a 5-year contract you may rotate for 5. I would like to 
see a 10- or 20-year contract because I believe you would then increase 
the amount that you take out. 

I will not go into the details of it because basically this is a program 
of taking acres out of production until you balance production and 
consumption. In doing this you can take out a whole farm or part 
of a farm. I believe basically we have three types of farmers who 
would enter the program. There is the elderly gentleman who is 65 
years of age and his children are through school and he would just 
as soon retire. He would like to put his entire farm into the conserva- 
tion reserve, live on the farm and maintain it. There is the man who 
is 55 years of age or thereabouts, whose son is through high school 
and would just as soon cut back and put a third or fourth of his land 
into the conservation reserve and produce a little less and probably 
run for supervisor of his township or town chairman. Then there 
is the young man who wants to start farming and marry the farmer’s 
daughter down the road, and who has the $25,000 or $30,000 they feel 
is necessary to buy the machinery. For a productive unit he feels 
he needs 500 acres of land. He does not want to comply with any farm 
program. Basically, I think the only thing we need do is take out 
the 80 million acres. If it takes 500 acres to make a productive unit, 
I do not feel we should stop the young man from going into farming in 
in a way that he can be productive ec conomically and take care of him- 
self. I think the farmer resents dictation as much as he does the lack 
of price that he receives. 

Gee this program we leave the farmer in each age group free 
to make his own selection. If we do that, at the end of the road 
we will have as many acres out of production as though we tell 
them that they all must take 25 percent of their land out of pro- 
duction. This way the elderly man will take all of his farm out, 
the middle-aged man will take out 25 percent of his farm or 33 er- 
cent, and the young man will take out nothing. But in the three 
categories as much land will be taken out as “though each one of 
them was told he must take out a fourth of his land. In that w ay 
you would be making the older man farm 75 percent when he does 
not want to farm, and you would be making the younger man farm 
less when he wants to farm more. 

So, I would liken this to what happened when President Hoover 
was in office. 

He created the Federal land bank which was a fine institution. 
However, during his term of office, the banks and the loaning insti- 
tutions of the country started wholesale foreclosures on the farms 
and homes of the country. His administration said that if the mort- 
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gages are legal and they are in default, “We can do nothing about 
them.’ 

When Roosevelt came in he said, “I am going to put the faith and 
credit of the people behind the country and behind the people and 
I am going to save those mortgages.” 

All he did was to take the Hoover program. He took the Fed- 
eral land bank and added the Commission of Loan Credit to it and 
loaned money to people and saved the farms for the people of the 
country. : 

I believe this administration has a conservation reserve just as 
the Hoover administration had the Federal land bank. Like the 
Hoover administration they have not gone far enough or fast enough. 
They have only taken 28 million acres at this time out of production. 
Maybe it is due to the Bureau of the Budget or for different reasons, 
The fact is we have only gone this far and perhaps this is the Con- 
gress fault and maybe we have not ordered them to take more out 
or faster. Whatever the reason, we find only 28 million acres out 
of production and that is not enough to balance domestic produc- 
tion with domestic consumption. If we go to 70 million acres, may- 
be we will reach that point. 

I find, as I read the magazines, that basically every major farm 
organization, Farm Bureau, the Grange, all basically agree on what 
should be done to solve the surplus problem but they disagree on how 
to do it. 

In the family farm bill considered this year there was a formula 
for taking acres out of production and one of the means of cutting 
production had the support of the Grange, the Farm Bureau, the 
conservation reserve, and they said they were willing to go to 60 
million acres. 

I mean the Farm Union. 

The major organizations supported the plan of taking acres out of 
production and then they disagreed violently on how to do it in sup- 
port controls and so forth. 

I will now be glad to answer any questions. I do not want to bore 
the committee further, but taking the acreage out of production as 
this bill provides for 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have a copy of the Secretary’s letter to 
me ? 

Mr. Friynn. I have it on my desk and I will be glad to bring it 
up. 
The CuarRMAN. I wanted to be sure you have one and, if not, we 
will make one available to you. 

He lists 10 or 11 suggestions or modifications which might be sub- 
stantial, but as I look at it, not a single one of them reveals anything 
that would be fatal to your bill. For instance, he says: 


* * * make payment in kind applicable to the 1962-63 crops * * * 


Mr. Fiynn. I have payment in kind in my bill. 

— Poace. He has to make it out for 3 years and you make it for 
1% 

Mr. Finn. I will be glad to accept that amendment. 

The Cuatrman. The next one reduces the level of payment in kind 
related to the loss of income. You are not sold on your language in 
that regard ? 
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Mr. Fiynn. Not at all. I would be glad to accept any reasonable 
amendment at all. 

The CuarrMan. Then he comes to the third item: 

Effective with the 1964 crop of wheat, reduce the minimum national acreage 
allotments to a more realistic level and provide for expanded conservation and 
reserve programs which are considered essential to production of wheat and feed 
grains. 

You do not object to that ? 

Mr. Fuynxn. Nota bit. 

The Cuairman. I will not bore the committee or you by reading 
all of these modifications, but all of them seem to me to be worthy of 
the consideration of this committee. 

You realize, of course, that although you have worked faithfully 
and diligently on this legislation during the time you have been in 
Congress, we are now in the homestretch, so to speak, and it would not 
be feasible or even possible for us to secure passage of this important 
legislation in this session of Congress. 

Mr. Ftynn. I understand that, yes. 

The Cruamman. If we are here in January, and I hope that we 
will be and back in session—and I hope you will be back to introduce 
the bill—I assure you we will go ahead and go into it at great length 
and consider it in detail. 

Mr. Poacr. Could T ask a question ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Poace. Your bill would not, as I understand it, care for those 
areas of the country where there is one cash crop. 

For instance, I live in the cotton area, and anybody could take out 
half of his land and still grow more cotton than is needed to meet 
market demand at a reasonable price. 

Mr. Frynn. I believe I spoke to the gentleman the other di: ay. 

I believe we still need a tobacco bill and a cotton bill and other 
specialized crops produced on a small amount of acreage. This 
would not solve those problems. 

Mr. Poacre. That is right. IL think you have to go further than 
you have done in your own bill to control production of those crops 
so as to keep them in balance with supply and demand. 

Mr. Fiynn. That is right. This will take care of your mass pro- 
duction crops, corn and wheat. 

Mr. Poacr. I think it will take care of mass production, yes. 

Again, I am not criticizing your bill, but I want you to try to re- 
solve these additional problems, too. 

Mr. Fiynn. We would have to have a cotton bill and a tobaeco 
bill, and so forth. 

Mr. Breepinc. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHamrMan. ae Breeding. 

Mr. Breepinc. Mr. Congressman, does your bill provide for man- 
datory controls on this acreage, or is it voluntary, or does it apply to 
the landowner ? 

Mr. Fiynn. This is voluntary. However, it does nothing to dis- 
turb the existing price support and acreage allotments that you have. 
It does not compel a man to come under the program if he does not 
want to any more than he does now. A man presently under it can 
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take out additional land and get payment in kind for it and give 
up some of the land that now produc es those crops that are in surplus. 

Mr. Breevtnc. How do you arrive at setting a value on the pay- 
ment in kind ¢ 

Mr. Frynn. We have a formula worked out that is rather com- 
plicated shown on page 7 of the bill: 

(3) In consideration of the aggregate reduction in critical surplus crops the 
contractor shall be eligible for a negotiable certificate for a stated number of 
dollars redeemable in one or more critical surplus commodities chosen by the 
contractor from those for which an acreage reduction was made in lieu of the 
eash annual rental which would otherwise be payable. 

(4) The value of all negotiable certificates issued under a contract rider shall 
not exceed the amount obtained by multiplying the total rental under the 
contract that year by the ratio of the aggregate reduction of critical surplus 
crops acreage to the total conservation reserve acreage for the farm. In no 
ease shall the value of all negotiable certificates exceed the total rental due 
under the contract for that year. 

Mr. Coan. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Breenine. Let him explain to me what this means. 

Mr. Coan. What percent of the crop ‘ 

Mr. Breepine. Go ahead and explain what you mean by that clause. 

Mr. Fiynn. In working this out, I went down to the Department 
and worked this out with the conservation reserve. We had a black- 
board there and worked this out on the blackboard with problems to 
see how it would come out. I think it is going to be rather difficult 
lere to explain it in the short time we have, but I would be glad to 

get some of these problems and submit them, before the day 1s over, 
to show you how a given number of acres would work out under this. 
I will do that this afternoon. 

Mr. Breeprnc. You take into consideration a tenant farmer as well 
as the landlord himself ? 

FLYNN. Yes; but you need a blackboard to show this and it 
takes a lot more time than we have new. I will submit problems to 
you before the day is over and show you how it works. 

The Cuaiman. I want to ask one question: 

In taking this land out of production and making the payment in 
kind, do you take into consideration and fix the payment in kind, based 
on the productivity of the land retired? In other words, you would 
not permit a man to take out his marginal or submarginal land and 
receive the same payment for that as another man who would take out 
really productive land / 

Mr. ML YnNN. No: we would not. 

The CHairmMan. Based upon reasonable expectation of the harvest 
from the land itself / 

Mr. Frynn. That ts right. 

The Cuaman. That would be fixed, I suppose, by some local com- 
mittee on the basis of facts, figures, or evidence submitted by a farm- 
owner to the committee to make a determination as to what the pay- 
ment in kind should be ? 

Mr. Fiynn. By the local CCC office; yes. 

The Crairman. Would that not depend on the communities and 
farms / 

Mr. Fiynn. That is correct. 

We provide that you do not take out 25 percent of your land, but 
take out the land capable of producing 255 percent of the productive 
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capacity of that farm. That would take care of just the situation you 
mentioned. 

The CuarrMan. We thank you very much, Mr. Flynn, and we will 
expect you back in January. 

I assume you will introduce the bill when we start over again. 

Mr. Frynn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 30, 1960 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2 p.m., room 1310, New 
House Office Building, Hon. Harold D. Cooley (chairman) presiding. 
The CuHarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 
(The bills H.R. 12954 and H.J. Res. 788 follow :) 


(H.R. 12954, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To provide a voluntary payment-in-kind program for the purpose of reducing wheat 
production and wheat stocks of the Commodity Credit Corporation 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the Secretary of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized, subject to the provisions of this Act, to enter into 
agreements with producers of wheat for the purpose of reducing stocks of wheat 
held by the Commodity Credit Corporation and for the purpose of curtailing the 
production of wheat in the 1961 crop year. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the purposes of this Act, each agreement 
entered into between the Secretary of Agriculture and a producer of wheat 
shall be entered into in accordance with the following: 

(1) Any such agreement shall be applicable only with respect to the 
1961 crop of wheat, and shall be entered into only with a producer deter- 
mined by the Secretary to have control for the period of the agreement of 
the acreage covered by such agreement. 

(2) Each producer who enters into an agreement authorized by this Act 
shall agree 

(A) to allow to lie idle a number of acres of land designated by 
the producer which would have been devoted to wheat in the absence of 
the program provided for in this Act, equal to the larger of (i) the 
1961 wheat acreage allottment for the farm or (ii) the annual average 
of the number of acres, not in excess of fifteen acres, determined by 
the Secretary to have been planted to wheat on the farm for harvest 
as grain in 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

(B) not to produce wheat for the period of the agreement on any 
acreage controlled by the producer ; 

(C) to establish and maintain for the period of the agreement such 
protective vegetative cover as may be prescribed by the Secretary with 
respect to the acreage covered by the agreement ; 

(D) to comply with such provisions relating to the control of noxious 
weeds on the acreage covered by the agreement as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate to include in the agreement ; 

(E) not to harvest any crop from the acreage covered by the agree 
ment; 

(F) not to graze any acreage covered by the agreement, except in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary ; 

(G) not to adopt any practice with respect to acreage controlled 
by the producer which would, in the opinion of the Secretary, tend to 
defeat the purposes of the agreement ; 
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(H) in the event the Secretary determines that there has been a 
violation of the agreement at any stage during the time the producer 
has control of the acreage covered by the agreement and that such 
violation is of such a substantial nature as to warrant termination of 
the agreement, to forfeit all rights to payments or benefits under the 
agreement, and to refund to the United States all payments and benefits 
received by him thereunder ; 

(1) in the event that the Secretary determines that there has been 
a violation of the agreement but that such violation is of such a nature 
as not to warrant termination of the agreement, to accept such pay- 
ment adjustments, forfeit such benefits, and make such refunds to the 
United States of payments and benefits received by him thereunder 
as the Secretary may determine to be appropriate; and 

(J) to such additional provisions as the Secretary determines are 
desirable and includes in the agreement to effiectuate the purposes of 
this Act. 

(3) In return for the agreement required of the producer, the Secre- 
tary shall agree— 

(A) to make payment to the producer in the form of a negotiable 
certificate which the Commodity Credit Corporation shall redeem in 
wheat upon presentation by the producer or by any holder in due course; 

(B) that the certificate referred to in subparagraph (A) shall be 
redeemable for a number of bushels of wheat, United States numbered 
2 or its equivalent, determined by the Secretary to be equal to 60 per 

centum of the average annual yield in bushels of wheat per harvested 
acre on the farm during the years 1958, 1959, and 1960, adjusted for 
abnormal weather conditions, as determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, multiplied by the number of designated 
acres; or 
(C) in lieu of redemption in wheat, the producer may by appropriate 
endorsement on the certificate and delivery of it to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, authorize the Corporation to sell on the open 
market at not less than the price designated in section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, for unrestricted sales the amount 
of wheat to which the producer is entitled under subparagraph (B) 
hereof, and remit the proceeds to him. 

(b) In any county where income from wheat constitutes, in a representative 
period designated by the Secretary, more than 50 per centum of all agricultural 
income of such county, the Secretary shall, at the request of the county com- 
mittee and pursuant to regulations issued by him, limit participation in the 
program authorized herein to 50 per centum of the wheat acreage in such county. 

(c) An agreement shall not be terminated under this Act unless the nature 
of the violation is such as to defeat or substantially impair the purposes of the 
agreement. Whenever the State committee believes that there has been a viola- 
tion which would warrant termination of an agreement, the producer shall be 
given written notice thereof by registered mail or personal service, and the 
producer shall, if he requests such an opportunity within thirty days after the 
delivery or service of such notice, be given an opportunity to show cause, in 
an informal proceeding before the county committee under regulations promal- 
gated by the Secretary, why the agreement should not be terminated. If the 
producer does not request an opportunity to show cause why the agreement 
should not be terminated, the county committee, at the conclusion of the pro- 
ceeding, shall submit a report, including its recommendations, to the State 
committee for a determination, on the basis of such report and such other in 
formation as is available to the State committee, as to whether there has been 
a violation which would warrant termination of the agreement. The producer 
shall be accorded the right, in accordance with regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary, to appear before the State committee in connection with the State 
committee’s determination of the issue. The producer shall be given written 
notice by registered mail or personal service of the State committee’s deter- 
mination. If the producer feels aggrieved by such determination he may file 
a complaint with the United States district court for the district in which the 
acreage covered by the agreement is located, within ninety days after the delivery 
or service of notice of such determination, requesting the court to set aside 
such determination. Service of process in such action shall be made in accord- 
ance with the rule for service of process upon the United States prescribed by 
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the Rules of Civil Procedure for the United States; District Courts. The copy 
of the summons and complaint required to be delivered to the officer or agency 
whose order is being attacked shall be sent to the chairman of the State com- 
mittee. The action in the United States district court shall be a trial de novo 
to determine whether there has been a violation which would warrant termina- 
tion of the agreement. If the producer does not seek judicial review of the 
State committee’s determination within the ninety-day period allowed therefor, 
the State committee’s determination shall be final and conclusive. The terms 
“county committee” and “State committee” as used in this subsection and in 
section 5 refer to the county and State committees established under section 
8 of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary may terminate any agreement with a producer by 
mutual agreement with the producer if the Secretary determines that such ter- 
mination would be in the public interest. 

(b) The Secretary may agree to such modification of agreements previously 
entered into as he may determine to be desirable to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 4. The facts constituting the basis for any payment or compensation, or 
the amount thereof, authorized to be made under this title, when officially deter- 
mined in conformity with applicable regulations prescribed by the Secretary, 
shall be final and conclusive and shall not be reviewable by any other officer or 
agency of the Government. In case any producer who is entitled to any pay- 
ment or compensation dies, becomes incompetent, or disappears before receiving 
such payment or compensation, or is succeeded by another who renders or com- 
pletes the required performance, the payment or compensation shall, without 
regard to any other provisions of law, be made as the Secretary may determine 
to be fair and reasonable in all the circumstances and so provide by regulations. 

Sec. 5. In the administration of this Act, the Secretary shall provide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of tenants and sharecroppers, including pro- 
vision for sharing, on a fair and equitable basis, in payments or compensation 
under this Act. Applications to participate in the program provided for by this 
Act shall specify the basis on which the landlord, tenants, and sharecroppers are 
to share in such payments or compensation, and no agreement under such pro- 
gram shall be entered into unless such basis is approved by the county commit- 
tee and incorporated into the agreement. The standards prescribed by the Secre- 
tary for the guidance of county committees in determining whether any such 
basis shall be approved shall include the requirement that consideration be given 
to the respective contributions which would have been made by the landlord, 
tenants, and sharecroppers in the production of the wheat which would have 
been produced on the acreage diverted from production under the agreement 
and the basis on which they would have shared in such crop of wheat or the pro- 
ceeds thereof. 

Sec. 6. To the maximum extent practicable the Commodity Credit Corporation 
shall redeem certificates issued to producers under this Act in wheat held by the 
Corporation as surplus stocks, but such stocks of wheat shall not be released 
prior to the normal harvesting season for the crop of wheat with respect to which 
such certificate was issued. 

Sec. 7. The acreage of any farm which is determined under regulations of the 
Secretary to have been diverted from the production of wheat by reason of desig- 
nation under this Act shall be considered acreage devoted to wheat for the pur- 
poses of establishing future State, county, and farm acreage allotments under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. In applying the provi- 
sions of paragraph (6) of Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh Congress (7 U.S.C. 
1840(6)), and section 326(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1326(b)), relating to reduction of the storage amount of 
wheat acreage designated under this Act on any farm shall be regarded as wheat 
acreage on the farm of normal production as that term is defined in section 
301(b) (9) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1988, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1301 (b) (9) ). 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall prescribe such regulations as he determines neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
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{H.J. Res. 788, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To improve farm income for producers of wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, and flaxseed, by establishing a payment-in-kind 
program and increasing the resale price of surplus Government stocks of such 
commodities 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized and directed to establish and carry out a voluntary payment-in-kind land 
retirement program for the producers of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, and flaxseed. 

(a) Such program shall provide for the payment of the annual rental through 
the issuance of a negotiable certificate which the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion shall redeem in wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, or 
flaxseed under such terms and conditions as the Secretary may prescribe. The 
Secretary shall provide for the sharing of certificates among the producers on 
the farm on a fair and equitable basis. 

(b) Such program shall include provisions for (1) the reduction of tillable 
corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, or flaxseed acres (and in the 
case of wheat, the farm wheat allotment) by at least 10 per centum, (2) the 
designation and idling of any acreage for which payments-in-kind are received, 
(3) the prohibition against producing any crops or grazing livestock on such 
designated acreage, (4) the establishment of a protective vegetative cover on 
such designated acreage, (5) the prevention of any increased farm plantings 
of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, soybeans, or flaxseed subse 
quent to participation in the program, (6) adjustments for abnormal weather, 
changes in the constitution of the farm, established crop-rotation practices, and 
participation in the Great Plains or Conservation Reserve programs, and (7) 
necessary limitations on participation to prevent displacement of farm families 
and to avoid insofar as possible adverse effects upon the economies of local 
areas: Provided, That nothing in this Act shall be construed to impair the 
eligibility of a farm for Agricultural Conservation Program payments. 

(c) Payments-in-kind under such program shall be based upon that per cen- 
tum of the average annual yield of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sor- 
ghum, soybeans, or flaxseed in bushels per harvested acre on the farm for the 
three years immediately preceding the year for which the designation is made, 
adjusted for abnormal weather conditions, as determined under regulations pre 
scribed by the Secretary, multiplied by the number of designated acres. In 
establishing that per centum of the average annual yield of such crops which 
is to be the basis for the payment-in-kind, the Secretary shall take into con- 
Sideration (1) the incentive necessary to achieve participation in the program 
and the percentage of normal yield payinent-in-kind to assure improvement in 
farm income, (2) the loss of crop production on the designated acres, (3) any 
savings in cost which result from not planting such crops, (4) the estimated 
profit margin of such crop production on the designated acres, (5) continuing 
farm overhead expenses, (6) the cost of establishing a conservation practice 
on the designated acres, and (7) other relevant factors. 

(d) Such program may include such terms and conditions, in addition to 
those specifically provided for herein, as the Secretary determines are necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act and to facilitate the practical adminis- 
tration of the program. 

Sec. 2. Section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
(1) by adding at the end of the third sentence the following: “Provided further, 
That the Corporation shall not sell any wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, grain 
sorghum, soybeans, or flaxseed for less than 5 per centum above the parity 
price for any such commodity, plus reasonable carrying charges,” and (2) by 
changing the semicolon to a colon and adding at the end of clause (D) in the 
fourth sentence the following: “Provided, That the Corporation shall forthwith 
replenish its stocks by the purchase of a quantity of the commodity equal te 
the amount of such commodity so sold.” 

Sec. 3. No provision of this Act shall be applicable to the 1963 or subsequent 
crops of wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghum, or flaxseed, 
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The CuarrmMan. You are suggesting the recommendations made in 
the bill ¢ 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Poage points out there is no objection to my 
bill. The objections are substantially the same as they were to the 
Flynn bill ¢ 

Mr. McLarn. They are a little different. Your bill, Mr. Cooley, 
covered wheat. Mr. Flynn’s s bill covers all crops. 

Mr. Hoeven. Mr. Chairman, may I say at this point I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 788 and other companion bills were also intro- 
duced by midwestern colleagues. They were introduced on August 22 
and I asked the Department to give me at least an informal report on 
the legislation. I assume that Mr. McLain will report on House Joint 
Resolution 788 even though we do not have an official report at this 
time. 

The CHamman. Yes, sir. 

The report I have on the bill we are talking about now, that is dated 
August 23 and then the one on the Flynn pill is dated August 24, 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

The Cuatmman. That is the reason I was misled. 

Mr. McLain, give us your views on this if you want to supplement 
this report on the bill I introduced. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY MARTIN SORKIN, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY; AND CLAUDE COFFMAN, OFFICE OF GENERAL 
COUNSEL 


Mr. McLatrn. Mr. Cooley, I think the report which has been fur- 
nished you completely gives our viewpoint. We would like to make 
that report a matter of record in these hearings if we may. 

The CuarrmMan. We will make that report a matter of record at this 
point. 

(The report follows :) 

AUGUST 23, 1960. 
Hon. Haro.p D. CooLry, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CooLey: This is in reply to your request of July 12, 1960, 
for a report on H.R. 12954, a bill to provide a voluntary payment-in-kind pro- 
gram for the purpose of reducing wheat production and wheat stocks of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

This Department favors a payment-in-kind program for wheat and would not 
object to the enactment of this bill if amended to include certain other provisions 
which we have consistently recommended to the Congress during its present 
session. 

This bill would authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into 1-year 
agreements with producers of wheat under which the producer would be required 
to agree to the following terms: (a) To allow to lie idle in 1961 a number of 
acres of land on his farm which otherwise would have been devoted to wheat in 
1961 equal to the larger of (i) the 1961 wheat acreage allotment for the farm, 
or (ii) the average number of acres, not in excess of 15 acres, which were 
planted on the farm for harvest as grain in 1958, 1959, and 1960; (b) not to pro- 
duce wheat in 1961 on any other acreage controlled by him; (c) to establish 
and maintain in 1961 a protective vegetative cover on the acreage covered by 
the agreement if prescribed by the Secretary: (d) to control noxious weeds on 
Such acreage if deemed appropriate by the Secretary; (e) not to harvest any 
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crop from such acreage; (f) not to graze such acreage unless permitted by the 
Secretary; (g) not to adopt any practice which would, in the opinion of the See- 
retary, tend to defeat the purposes of the agreement; (h) to forfeit all rights 
to payments or benefits under the agreement and to refund all payments and 
benefits received thereunder if the Secretary determines that there has been a 
violation of the agreement during the time the producer has control of the 
acreage and such violation is of such a substantial nature as to warrant termina- 
tion of the agreement; (i) to accept such payment adjustments, forfeit such 
benefits, and make such refunds of payments and benefits received as the Secre- 
tary may determine to be appropriate if he finds that there has been a violation of 
the agreement but such violation is of such a nature as not to warrant termina- 
tion of the agreement; and (j) to such additional provisions as the Secretary 
determines are desirable and includes in the agreement to effectuate the pur- 
pose of the act. 

In return for the terms required of the producer, the Secretary would be re- 
quired to (a) make payment to the producer in the form of a negotiable cer- 
tificate which would be redeemable through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
upon presentation by the producer or by any holder in due course for a number 
of bushels of wheat, U.S. No. 2 or its equivalent, equal to 60 percent of the aver- 
age annual yield of wheat per harvested acre on the farm during the years 
1958, 1959, and 1960, adjusted for abnormal weather conditions, multiplied by 
the number of acres covered by the agreement, and (b) at the election of the 
producer to sell on the open market at not less than 105 percent of the 1961 
support price, plus reasonable carrying charges, the amount of wheat to which the 
producer is entitled and remit the proceeds to him. 

The bill also provides that in any county when income from wheat repre- 
sents more than 50 percent of all agricultural income in the county, the Secre- 
tary shall, at the request of the county committee, limit participation in the 
program to 50 percent of the wheat acreage in such county. 

Other provisions of the bill provide that (1) an agreement may be terminated 
by the State committee whenever it has reason to believe that there has been 
a violation of such a nature as to defeat or substantially impair the purposes of 
the agreement, but the producer in such cases is accorded the right to appeal 
his case through the county and State committee and to the U.S. district court; 
(2) the Secretary may terminate any agreement with a producer by mutual con- 
sent if he determines that such termination would be in the public interest: 
(3) the Secretary may agree to such modification of agreements previously en- 
tered into as he may determine to be desirable to carry out the purposes of the 
act; (4) the basis for any payment or compensation to be made under the agree- 
ment, when determined in accordance with regulations issued by the Secretary, 
shall be final and conclusive; (5) the Secretary shall provide adequate safe- 
guards to protect the interest of tenants and sharecroppers, including provisions 
for sharing the payments or compensation on a fair and equitable basis; (6) the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall, to the maximum extent practicable, redeem 
certificates issued to producers with wheat held by the Corporation as surplus 
stocks, but such stocks shall not be released prior to the harvesting season for 
the crop with respect to which such certificates are issued; (7) the acreage di- 
verted from the production of wheat under the act shall be considered acreage 
devoted to wheat for purposes of establishing future State, county, and farm 
acreage allotments; and (8) in applying the provisions of Public Law 74, 77th 
Congress, and section 326(b) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, relating to reduction of the storage amount of wheat, the acreage desig- 
nated on any farm under this act shall be regarded as wheat acreage on the farm 
of normal production as defined in section 301(b) (9) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. 

Because of the serious oversupply situation in wheat, wheat legislation is 
urgently needed, and should be enacted during the current session of Congress. 
It is our view that this bill is a step in the right direction, but does not go far 
enough if it is the intent of the Congress to continue controls on the production 
of wheat in subsequent years and to make such controls really effective. Ac- 
cordingly, we recommend that the bill be amended as follows: 

1. Make the payment-in-kind applicable to the 1962 and 1963 crops of wheat 
as well as the 1961 crops; 

2. Reduce the payment-in-kind to a level which would more nearly correspond 
with the loss of income; 
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3. Effective with the 1964 crop of wheat reduce the minimum national acre- 
age allotment of 55 million acres to a more realistic level and provide for an 
expanded conservation reserve program, both of which are considered essential 
to prevent surplus production of wheat and feed grains; 

4. Repeal the 200-bushel exemption and reduce the 15-acre exemption to the 
smaller of (i) 10 acres or (ii) the highest number of acres planted to wheat 
on the farm for harvest as grain during the years 1958, 1959, and 1960, and 
limit such exemption to producers who do not share in wheat produced on any 
other farm; 

5. Remove the 30-acre limitation on the feed wheat exemption ; 

6. Redefine the farm marketing excess of wheat so as to impose the penalty 
on the actual yield of any excess acres on the farm, or double the normal yield 
determined for the farm if the actual yield is not established by the producer; 

7. Increase the penalty rate on excess wheat to 65 percent of the parity price 
of wheat; 

8. Beginning with the 1964 crop of wheat provide price support at 70 percent 
of parity and thereafter at 65 percent of parity ; 

%. Condition eligibility for wheat price support for the 1961 and subsequent 
crops on reducing the total acreage on nonconserving crops on the farm below 
the 2-year (1959-60) average by an acreage equal to the reduction in the per- 
mitted acreage of wheat determined for the farm for such year from the per- 
mitted acreage of wheat determined for the farm for 1960; 

10. Restrict price support on wheat to cooperators within the commercial 
wheat-producing area. 

11. The proposed procedure for making payments-in-kind should be revised 
to make it administratively feasible to handle such payments. As it is now 
written, the bill provides for the issuance of certificates which call for the 
delivery of a specific number of bushels of wheat U.S. No. 2 or its equivalent. 
This provision does not make allowance for different classes and varieties, the 
different protein content for other factors, of wheat being delivered, or the 
different locations at which such wheat is delivered. These problems can be 
eliminated by issuing the certificate for a dollar value based on the support 
rate per bushel for wheat times the number of bushels yield. The certificates 
can then be redeemed in wheat of any class, grade, or quality, at any location, 
which is equal in value to the value of the certificate. 

It is recommended therefore that the following amendments be made in the 
bill: 

On page 4, after the word “wheat” in line 17, insert “equal in value to the 
value of the certificate.” 

On page 4, at the end of line 19, change the semicolon to a comma, and add 
the following: “the wheat redeemable for such certificate to be valued at the 
market price thereof as determined by Commodity Credit Corporation ;’. 

On page 4, lines 21-22, strike out the words “shall be redeemable for a num- 
ber of bushels of wheat, U.S. No. 2 or its equivalent” and substitute “shall have 
a value equal to the basie county support rate per bushel for No. 2 wheat of the 
1961 crop, multiplied by the number of bushels of wheat.” 

On page 5, beginning with the word “not” strike out down through line 14 
and substitute the following: “the market price an amount of wheat equal in 
value to the value of the certificate and remit to him in cash the value of such 
cerificates.” 

Section 2(b) of the bill provides that “In any county where income from 
wheat constitutes, in a representative period designated by the Secretary more 
than 50 percent of all agricultural income of such county, the Secretary shall, 
at the request of the county committee and pursuant to regulations issued by 
him, limit participation in the program authorized herein to 50 percent of the 
wheat acreage in such county.” The bill does not provide any authority to limit 
participation to individual farmers in such case. Accordingly, it would be 
necessary to determine which farmers would be allowed to participate in such 
case on a “first-come first-served” basis or by drawing lots. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
FE. T. Benson. 

Mr. McLarx. We agree with the general principle of payment- 
in-kind in Mr. Flynn’s bill, which applies to your bill, Mr. Cooley, 
and also to the resolution introduced by Mr. Hoeven and other Mem- 
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bers here in August. There is no disagreement with the Department. 
The President has so indicated several times. I think we all realize, 
certainly we in the Department do, that there are some limitations 
about this payment-in-kind we want to be careful of. If those are 
remembered, I think the principle is sound and I think most every- 
body, including the taxpayers in this country, agree with the prine iple. 

Let us take Mr. F lynn’s bill first. It goes, as I indicated, to all 
crops and not only wheat, and it is much in line with the suggestions 
but it goes further on the amount of land taken out. We think that 
this is more than would be necessary but this could be determined 
as time went along. 

The supports that he suggests go down or eventually are eliminated. 
This we do not agree with because we think supports on the principal 
crops ought to be continued in order to permit orderly marketing. 
He would eliminate them eventually and I think our disagreement 
is In our report and we so indicate. 

As to the volume that we take out annually, I know that Mr. Flynn 
is sincere in feeling that this ought to be a crash program. You have 
to recognize—and we experienced this in administering the statute— 
that the faster you move in a land retirement program, the more 
costly per acre is the land you take out. Farmers move and think 
conservatively and do not want to just jump overnight into a program 
they do not know too much about. They are well informed on what 
this program does now, and it may interest you, Mr. Cooley and other 
members of the committee, to know that we have thousands of appli- 
cants who have left their names at our county offices requesting that 
as soon as the conservation reserve program is extended, they be noti- 
fied so they can sign up in this program. 

There is a broad demand for it, as was indicated here earlier. I 
think there is no disagreement among vee organizations on this. 

As I read both political platforms, and it is in both political plat- 
forms, I think the farmers are generally ieeate much in sympathy 
with this approach. That, of course, is what is involved in all three 
of these bills. There is no disagreement with us on that score at all. 

The CyHarrmMan. The President in his special message indicated we 
should retire about 60 million acres, did he not ? 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. Mr. Flynn, of course, would take in 
80 million acres and this is a matter that no one can determine with 
accuracy. 

The CuatrmMan. He said that was just a ceiling? 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

The Cuamman. He did not anticipate we would go that high? 

Mr. ore sry. I think the record ought also to show, Mr. Cooley, 
there has been some on raised here that we only moved to 28 
million acres. One of the bottlenecks administr: atively we found on 
this was the bottleneck of the Appropriations Committee. We have 
never been allowed the maximum funds authorized by the act which 
this committee helped put in 1956, which permitted us to use those 
funds under the conservation reserve. I am not siying this in the 
form of criticism, but in the form of a fact. Putting limitation ol 
it at 80 million acres does not mean very much until you put up the 
money to carry it out, or the authority to put through the payment 
in kind which budgetwise ends up to be the same thing, 
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Mr. Jounson. I hear a lot of criticism in my district about the fire 
hazard on some of this land that was not conservation acreage reserve. 
During dry weather, this land is a fire hazard. Have you at the 
Departme nt heard much of that ? 

Mr. McLarn. We have to recognize, Mr. Johnson, that people who 
are critical of farm programs alw: ays blame whatever seems to be in 
existence at the time of the trouble. They blame it on grasshoppers, 
and, Mr. Short, they blamed it on grasshoppers 1 in your area 

Our big fires this year have been in our national forests and they 
have been tremendous and very costly. The conservation reserve is 
nowhere near this land because this is not cropland. 

Mr. Poacer. In this ate do you think there is any merit to 
these complaints this year about insects? There have been a tre- 
mendous number of soinohs ints in my district about breeding insects, 
particularly grasshoppers on this soil bank land. It seems to grow 
out of the fact that while the regulations say that the operator shall 
keep the weeds down, frankly, in Tots of cases they do not do it. 

Mr. Jounson. That is where the fire hazards come in, too. 

Mr. McLarty. Let us speak a minute on the weed control. In many 
areas the dry land, particularly in parts of Texas, you get into a stand 
of grass where sometimes you have to have a few weeds with it or you 
do not get the stand of grass. Then we also have the problem in some 
areas where a whole farm has been taken out and the fellow is retired 
and he hires somebody to have this done and a little difficulty stems 
from the fact at the time he wants to get it done. When we run 
these complaints down we find that generally when people see any 
type of weeds—and you can drive anywhere in the country and you see 
land with weeds on it—but it is always blamed on soil bank land even 
when in most cases it is not. This is another criticism we have to face 
and, administratively, we have had very little difficulty with this, 
either insectwise, fire hazardwise, or weed controlwise. If the public 
wants this screwed down more tightly, it can be done. This is an 
administrative thing, but just the minute we start doing this we get 
criticism sometimes from Members of Congress saying we are need- 
lessly asking a man to spend two and a half dollars an acre to mow 
a stand of grass that ought to be left there from the standpoint of 
erosion, and so forth. 

This is purely an administrative thing. 

Mr. Poace. Do you have a regulation requiring mowing? 

Mr. McLarn. Weeds must be controlled. If there is any evidence 

hat they are not controlled, the contract is subject to cancellation. We 
have very severe penalties if it is not done. 

Mr. Jonson. Does the regulation regarding the seeding of land 
come under Federal or State regulation ? 

Mr. McLarn. It is required either to be seeded at the time we take 
it over, then we do not pay for the seed, or we do pay for a part of the 
seeding—if it has to be seeded—and it must be within a certain length 
of time. There are limitations on that—but if the weather in Mr. 
Poage’s territory, say, is dry so that you do not get a certain degree 
of moisture, you may not get a stand of seeding, and you may have to 
wait a year. Many times the farmer has had to seed a couple of times. 

Mr. Coan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to change the subject and 
direct a question to Mr. —— 
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The Cuatrman. Change the subject? Not unless it is a subject we 
are talking about. 

Mr. Coan. It is regarding corn and storage as it might be stored for 
the possibility of making payments in kind. 

I understand, Mr. McLain, that recently you issued a directive in 
the form of a letter asking warehousemen to cooperate by storing 
nonstorable corn; is that correct ? 

Mr. McLarn. We gave them the option to store corn with a little 
higher moisture content than we have normally. If they do not want 
to, they do not have to. If they wanted to, the -y could store. If they 
did not want to, we would put it in our bins or move it to somebody 
else’s storage. There was no directive; no. 

Mr. Coap. What has been the policy? Why did you put out a letter, 
to put high-moisture corn in these bin sites when everybody knows 
we have ventilation problems and worse conditions ? 

Mr. McLarn. I do not agree with that statement, Mr. Coad. We are 
well equipped in our bin sites to take care of any kind of corn. The 
moisture requirement in warehouses has been a maximum of 13 per- 
cent. This was lifted to 14.5 which many people consider storable 
and have always considered storable. Because of the heavy takeover 
and because we found in many sections of your State and my State 
and several other States out there, the moisture was above this 13 per- 
cent figure, something had to be done in order to keep this corn from 
being forced into the market at the time we were getting ready for 
harvesting. 

Mr. Coan. Is not this 14.5 percent, and less than 20 percent damage, 
different? It could be 15.5 percent moisture and less than 7 percent 
damage / 

Mr. McLarty. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Coad, I do not. want to interrupt you, but we 
want to get back on this original proposit ion. 

Mr. Coap. Mr. Chairman, I think this involves a lot here, and I 
would welcome at least a few minutes. If the Chair preempts my 
authori ity to: ask a question, goahead. That is all right. 

The CuatrMan. You are talking about storage ¢ 

Mr. Coap. Yes, sir. I am talking about grains that are stored that 
could possibly be used for payments-in-kind in the bill we have under 
consideration, Mr. Chairman. 

The Crramman. That is exactly what the bill provides, does it, to 
pay storage for payments-in-kind out of stored wheat ? 

Mr. Coap. Mr. Chairman, I was asking about the kind and quality 
of grain we are going to have to use for payment-in-kind. 

The CHarrman. That all comes right here. It says in No. 2, 
“* * * or its equivalent * * *” and so forth. 

I suggest, Mr. Me Rate because of the pressure of time and because 
of the newness of the suggestion you made, that you draft a bill dealing 
with this subject along the lines set forth in the bill introduced and 
confine itto wheat. That isthe No. 1 problem we have. 

I would like to introduce in the 87th Congress a bill that. pertains 
to wheat alone, just as I did. I am willing to accept most. of these 
amendments but I would not want to say I accept all of them because 
there is one I would not want to accept. I would not put one of these 
in the bill and that one is price supports; keeping the leve! down to 
65 percent. 
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T do not know of anybody in this committee who wants wheat, sup- 
ported at that low level. ; 

I would like for you to take the bill I introduced and put some of 
your own ideas in it and then send me a copy, so I can introduce it. 
This is not so much with the idea of having it passed in this session 
of Congress, but having it so that I can have it later and so the farmers 
will have a chance to study it in January. 

Mr. McLatn. I will be glad to do whatever you suggest as long as 
it meets with the approval—we could not submit this and leave No. 
8 out. 

The CuarrMan. I mean, submit it to me. 

Mr. McLarn. We will draft anything you say, Mr. Cooley. 

The Carman. If you draft the bill and incor porate your ideas 
in it, other than price support levels, and attach that to your letter of 
transmittal, you could say, “We would not. favor the bill unless it has 
No. 8 in it.’ 

Mr. McLarty. It would be better to do it in the form of a legislative 
drafting service. 

The CuHatrman. That is right; so the farmer can take a look at it 
in January. I know we cannot hope to pass it before we adjourn in 
this so-called bobtail session. 

Mr. Hoeven has another bill which dea!s with other grains which 
I guess he is satisfied with. 

[ think we will complicate the whole wheat problem if we try to 
tie it all in this one bill. 

Mr. McLain. Mr. Hoeven asked a question a while ago I have not 
gotten around to answering yet and I would like permission to do that 
now. 

He wanted to know our reaction to his bill. 

We feel, first of all, Mr. Cooley, that we have problems other than 
in wheat alone. We have problems 1 in feed grains, and what with the 
good weather and everything we have, we are going to continue to 
have problems unless something is done to continue a program like 
the conservation reserve, or call it what you want to. 

We feel that covering all of the crops would be much better than 
covering wheat alone. I think the farmers in this country by and 
large feel 

The Cuairman. I do not object to that, but I would like Mr. Hoeven 
to speak for himself on this 65-percent price-support figure. 

Mr. McLarn. Corn, of course, is already at that level. 

The Cuatrman. I know, it is there now. Not because Mr. Hoeven 
wants it, but. because it got there. 

Mr. McLarn. Mr. Hoeven’s bill did not suggest changing it, but 
suggested retiring some land in order to take care of the problem 
that Mr. Flynn and everybody recognizes that we have. The prin- 
ciple that is in Mr. Hoeven’s bill of retiring land and payment-in- 
kind is subscribed to by us. 

The CuarrMan. You mean as applicable to wheat, corn, and other 
grains? 

Mr. McLarn. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I did not object to that principle, either, but I 
want to say now that I am not willing to go along with 65 percent 
price supports. 
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Mr. McLain. Again, in order to keep the record straight, Mr. 
Hoeven’s resolution does not touch the price support level. It assumes 
they will be left where they are on the feed grains, oil seeds, and the 
feed grains including corn. That is not a matter of discusison in Mr, 
Hoeven’s resolution. 

The Cuatrman. Under the Hoeven bill, nothing would be done 
about these low price supports. 

Mr. McLain. They are not even mentioned. 

Mr. Horven. My resolution would not disturb the price-support 
formula. 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Poace. Mr. Chairman, I want to be on record to make it per- 
fectly clear I do not agree to this objective No. 10 on ‘page 4, “wheat 
cooperators within a commercial wheat producing area 

That brings us back to just what we got rid of in corn saying that 
we would pay the producers within a certain area and not do it for 
those in another area. We would then have two different prices to 
the producers in the United States and that breaks down in any pro- 
gram, whether wheat or corn. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McLain, if I understand you correctly, the Department does 
approve House Joint Resolution 788 ¢ 

Mr. McLain. The principle; yes. We think there are some minor 
changes, Mr. Hoeven, which we will have in the letter we sent to you. 
The principle of adjusting and setting land aside and using the pay- 
ment in kind, we are in complete accord with. 

Mr. Hoeven. Is the Department ready to submit an official report 
on my bill ? 

Mr. McLarn. It is in preparation. 

As you know, or maybe you do not know, we have not had an official 
request from the committee. 

Mr. Hoeven. I expected nothing more than an informal report 
today. 

Mr. McLarty. As you requested, we are preparing a letter in general, 

Mr. Hoeven. You will furnish us with an official report ? 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Breeprne. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Breeding. 

Mr. Breeprne. Mr. McLain, in your No. 2 item, you say that you 
reduce the payment-in-kind to a level which would more nearly cor- 
respond to the losses of income. I believe Mr. Hoeven’s bill provides 
for 50 percent of the average for the past 3 years, and I believe in the 
Cooley bill, the figure is 60 percent. 

Mr. McLarty. In Mr. Hoeven’s resolution, if you read it carefully, 
this is left pretty general, Mr. Breeding. 

Mr. Breepinec. Your indication here would be to cut those bills 
down further? 

Mr. McLarn. I think the report you are looking at is the report on 
Mr. Cooley’s bill, is it not ? 

Mr. Breepine. Yes. 

Mr. McLarty. That passed the Senate and this had 50 percent. We 
agreed to go along with that. 

Mr. Breepine. That is the net income or gross income ? 
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Mr. McLain. No; this 50 percent, the language in these different 
bills is worded differently so you have to be careful you do not mis- 
understand. You also have to understand how you are going to apply 
it, whether to the market price or loan rate. It makes a lot of differ- 
ence. If you apply a certificate which is issued in dollars to buy back 
corn, for instance, at the loan rate, or if you apply it to the market 
price, that would make a difference. All that we are suggesting is that 
this ought to be attractive enough to attract participation and not so 
attractive you are going to have twice the demand you have funds to 
carry it out. 

Mr. Breepine. I agree it should be made attractive to people who 
participate. 

I oppose No. 8. I certainly would not be interested in going back 
to that. 

Mr. McLain. This is the Cooley bill, Mr. Quie, that we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Quir. The purpose for not mentioning price supports in the 
resolution that Mr. Hoeven spoke of is that this is so controversial 
that if we were to move on this type of legislation we would surely 
get nowhere. We ought to enact payment-in-kind legislation and 
leave the controversial matters of the support level to a later date 
when we might find more unanimity. 

The Cuarrman. If Mr. McLain will redraft my bill with his ideas, 
eliminating that one No, 8, and Mr. Poage has a controversy about 
No. 10, and if you do report I wish you would clear up what you mean 
by commercial wheat-producing area because there is no such thing 
now, is there ? 

Mr. McLain. Yes, by statute we have that. 

Mr. Poace. You have noncommercial States, I know; eight of them, 
I believe. 

Mr. McLain. That is right. 

The CuHarrMAn. You would not want support prices of wheat grown 
in these areas where there is a small amount of wheat grown. 

Mr. McLarn. I forget the language of the statute, but the States 
that have less than so many acres, 25 000 I believe it is, would be just 
out of the program. 

Mr. Betcuer. Is there a State in the Union that doesn’t rate 25,000? 

Mr. McLatn. Several do not. 

Mr. Beitcuer. Why don’t you say every State except Rhode Island? 

Mr. McLain. There are several. 

Mr. Sorkin. New England States, Hawaii, Alaska. 

The CuarrmMan. Do that and send it up, Mr. McLain. I would like 
to get it introduced so the farm organizations can look at it between 
now and January. 

Mr. McLarn. I want this to be understood that this would be a 
drafting service for you, Mr. Cooley, because we do not want anybody 
to misunderst and that we can support what you are suggesting. 

The Cuarrman. I am not trying to trick you into doing that. Just 
send it up and do the labor on it. 

Mr. McLarn. All right,sir. We will be glad to. 

The CHarrman. The committee stands adjourned subject to call. 

(Hearing adjourned at 3:10 p.m.) 
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